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@ Your underwear is more inti- 
mately associated with you than 
any friend, however dear. For 
that reason, if for no other, its 
selection is of great importance. 
To spend weeks in selecting a 
gown, and buy underwear at any 
special sale, is inconsistent, to say 
the least. 


@ Carter's Underwear is entitled 
to your earnest consideration, for 
the reason that it is absolutely 
clean and hygienic. Made in a 
large sunny mill in a New England 
village—a roomy mill through 
which the pure country air is 
always passing—by clean, well- 
paid American operatives. De- 
signed properly, mace thoroughly, 
finished as a dainty woman would 
have it. 


@ The high-grade yarns used in 
Carter's Underwear make possi- 
ble its superfine quality. Elegant 
fabrics with fine énzvisible ribs— 
stylish garments unequalled for fit, 
comfort, and durability. It pays 
to buy Carter’s—* there’s quality 
in every thread.” 

@ Most all knitted Underwear, 
no matter how sightly when pur- 
chased, looks cheap after being 
laundered, but Carter's gar- 
ments retain their shape and 
appearance when they come from 
the washtub. 
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@ Another pleasing feature of 
Carter’s Underwear is the great 
variety of styles and garments 
bearing this label. You can se- 
lect from the complete Carter line 
garments suitable for any season 
of the year for yourself, your 
husband, and the children. If 
one garment is too heavy you 
have only to select a lighter one. 
Thousands of homes depend upon 
us to supply thei underwear 
needs each season. 


@ Ask your dealer to show you 
these special grades: Women’s 
two-piece and Union Suits, No. 
475 white Lisle, No. 480 Sea 
Island Mercerized ; Men’s union 
suits No. 575 White Lisle, 580 
Sea Island Mercerized. If you 
cannot get Carter's Underwear at 
the stores, write us and we will 
forward you samples. 

Made in Union Suits and 
two-piece suits for women and 
children. Union Suits for 
men. Also infants’ shirts and 
bands, silk, wool, and cotton. 


@ For sale by nearly all first-class 
dealers. Insist on the genuine. 
Refuse all substitutes. Send for 


free book of samples, etc. 
The William Carter Co. 
Dept. 19 
Needham Heights (Highlandville), Mass. 
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In fulfillment of his 
promise made to the 
White House ~ Chil- 
dren’s Conference which met at Washing- 
ton in January, and which was reported 
in The Outlook three weeks ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress last week 
a message on the care of dependent 
children. He called attention to the fact 
that there are between one hundred and 
fifty thousand and one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dependent children 
in this country. ‘ Each of these children,” 
writes the President, “ represents either a 
potential addition to the productive capacity 
and the enlightened citizenship of the 
Nation, or, if allowed to suffer from neg- 
lect, a potential addition to the destructive 
The ranks of 
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forces of the community. 
criminals and other enemies of society are 
recruited in an altogether undue propor- 
tion from children bereft of their natural 
homes and left without sufficient care.” 
He quotes the declaration of the Confer- 
ence that “ the home life is the highest and 


finest product of civilization.” He urges, 
therefore, that parents temporarily im- 
poverished, and particularly widowed or 
deserted mothers, should be enabled to 
rear their children in their own homes; 
and in those cases where the home has 
been or has to be broken up, the children 
should, as far as possible, “‘ be cared for 
in families.” He summarizes briefly the 
conclusions unanimously reached by the 
Conference, which were summarized in 
The Outlook at the time; he then spe- 
cifically recommends to Congress two lines 
of legislation. One of these is the estab- 
lishment of a Children’s Bureau under the 
Federal Government; the other is the 
passage of an act to regulate the care of 
dependent children in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The legislation for the District 
of Columbia would affect the Nation at 
large, it is true, only partially and indirectly, 
but, as the President points out; it would 
a 


be of value not only as a measure for the 
welfare of those immediately concerned, 
but as a standard set before the State Leg- 
islatures. Such legislation, following the 
suggestions of the experts who gathered 
at Washington, would include provisions 
that ‘the approval of the Board of 
Charities be required for the incorporation 
of all child-caring agencies,” as well as 
for the amendments to their charters ; that 
the Board of Charities shall inspect the 
work of all such agencies ; that the educa- 
tion of children in orphanages and other 
similar institutions be under the super- 
vision of the Board of Education ; and that 
all such agencies be required to adopt 
adequate systems of investigation, record, 
and faithful supervision over children dur- 
ing the period of dependency, under forms 
prescribed by the Board of Charities. 
The other line of legislation, namely, the 
establishment of the Children’s Bureau, is 
of more direct concern to the Nation. 
The President urges favorable action on 
the measures now in the Senate and the 
House providing for such a Bureau in the 
Department of the Interior, which “ shall 
investigate and report upon. all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life, and shall especially investigate 
the question of infant mortality, the birth 
rate, physical degeneracy, orphanage, 
juvenile delinquency and juvenile courts, 
desertion and _ illegitimacy, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases of 
children of the working classes, employ- 
ment, legislation affecting children in the 
several States and Territories, and such 
other facts as have a bearing upon the 
health, efficiency, character, and training 
of children.” As the President says none 
too emphatically, it is discreditable to the 
people of the United States that they have 
established. no’ source of information on 
these subjects ; and it is discreditable that 
the people of the United States. haye 
allowed abuses against children to grow to 
409-411 








great proportions and to continue until 
now. We have bureaus to look out for 
diseases among cattle, but none to look 
out for even the health of our children. 
Cannot Congress spend some of the time 
it uses in wrangles about the distribution 
of public money and in party, factional, 
and personal disputes in taking this 
step for the welfare of Americans in the 
making ? 
8 

Last week the North 
American Conservation 
Conference convened at 
Washington. In his recent letter to the 
Governor-General of Canada and to the 
President of Mexico, inviting them to send 
representatives to a conference, “ to meet 
and consult with representatives of the 
State and other departments of the Gov- 
ernment and the National Conservation 
Commission,” President Roosevelt out- 
lined as the purpose of the Conference 
the consideration of ‘ mutual interests 
involved in the conservation of natural 
resources ” and the preparation of “a 
general plan adapted to promote the wel- 
fare of the nations concerned.” The 
invitation was cordially accepted. ‘The 
Canadian representatives were the Hon. 
Sydney Fisher, Minister of Agriculture of 
the Dominion ; the Hon. Clifford Sifton, 
ex-Minister of the Interior, under whose 
administration many of the regulations 
concerning the use of Canada’s resources 
were adopted; and Dr. Henri S. Beland, 
member of the Canadian Parliament, an 
authority on these subjects. To represent 
Mexico, President Diaz sent Sefiores 
Romulo Escobar, Manuel de Quevedo, 
and Carlos Sellerier. Senior Escobar, who 
heads the delegation, is one of the authori- 
ties in Mexico on the agriculture of the 
country. He has been at different times 
Minister of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and of the Department of Forestry. 
Sefior de Quevedo is the present Minister 
of Forestry. The conferees from this 
country were the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
chief Forester of the Government and 
Chairman of the National Conservation 
Commission; the Hon. Robert Bacon, 
Secretary of State; and the Hon. James 
R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior ; to- 
gether with the members of the National 
Conservation Commission. The conferees 
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assembled in the East Room of the White 
House, and were there cordially welcomed 
by the President. 

8 


Perhaps the most 
forceful feature of 
the President’s ad- 
dress is found in the following words : 
With nations whose boundaries march 
along a great extent of land frontier, as with 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico, 
there are necessarily large tracts of land in 
which the welfare of the people depends 
upon the action not only of one country, but 
of the neighboring country. This, of course, 
is especially true where our streams are con- 
cerned. You cannot cut down the forests 
on the headwaters of an international stream 
without having it hurt both nations. I am 
anxious to do all that in me lies to help you 
gentlemen in getting our several peoples to 
come together with the idea of working in 
harmony for the common good instead of 
working each to est something at the expense 
of the other. Itimately each of us will 
profit immeasurably if, instead of striving to 
advance by trampling down the other, each 
strives to advance by joining with the other 
for the common advancement. 
Whether on the mobile faces of the Mexi- 
cans or the more impassive faces of the 
Canadians, it was easy to note the favor- 
able effect of these words. The con- 
ferees then adjourned to the Diplomatic 
Room of the State Department, where 
the regular sessions were held morning 
and afternoon for three days. Rarely 
have the portraits of our Secretaries of 
State looked down upon a more interest- 
ing assemblage. The room is not as 
large as it might be for its purpose, and, 
because of the great number of portraits 
crowding its walls, seems smaller than it 
is. But this only emphasized the imme- 
diate intimacy and comity. The purpose 
of the room was also emphasized by the 
fact that the proceedings were largely 
carried on in French. In his ability in 
this respect Mr. Pinchot justified his 
French name. As was appropriate, he— 
the inspirer of the whole Conservation 
movement—was made Chairman of the 
Conference. The proceedings emphasized 
the necessity of common action to pre- 
serve a common inheritance. The inter- 
national forested watersheds and streams 
call for international control. Last 
summer’s fires on both sides of our 
boundaries indicate the need of some 
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co-operative scheme of fire protection. In 
the movement towards Government pur- 
chase of private lands and mines, and the 
institution of a licensing system, common 
action might lead to the common good. 
The recommendations of the conferees 
to their respective governments will doubt- 
less form the subjects of early legislative 
debate. Aside from the desirability of 
common action, the sessions showed that 
each of the three nations had more to 
learn than most men realize, not only 
from the other two, but also from the other 
nations of the world. The Mexicans, for 
instance, while glad to profit by our expe- 
rience in their northern provinces, declared 
that for their southern provinces they 
should heed the experience of France in 
North Africa, where conditions were strik- 
ingly similar. The desirability of a world 
conference is thus apparent. It is a satis- 
faction to add that President Roosevelt 
has now determined to call such a Con- 
ference to meet next September at The 
Hague. The invitation will be sent to 


each of the forty-five nations which par- 
ticipated in the recent Hague Peace Con- 


ference. These nations will doubtless 
accept the invitation as cordially as Canada 
and Mexico accepted the invitation to 
take part in the North American Confer- 
ence. 

a 


ni salececlin The President-elect 
secretary or state lately invited the 
Hon. Philander Chase 
Knox, United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, to become Secretary of State in 
the new Cabinet. As the senior member 
of the firm of Knox & Reed, of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Knox was known as a great 
corporation lawyer. But during his three 
years (1901-4) as Attorney-General of the 
United States he became known as a 
great Constitutional lawyer. The Presi- 
dent-elect is also a great Constitutional 
lawyer. It would have been remarkable 
to catch either of them napping. But to 
catch both! In the first days of last De- 
- cember Mr. Taft asked Mr. Knox to be 
the new Cabinet premier. Not until a 
few days ago was it discovered that Mr. 
Knox was constitutionally ineligible. The 
Constitution says : 


No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
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pointed to any civil office under the authority 
of the United States which shall have been 
created, or the emolument whereof shall have. 
been increased, during such time. [Art. I, 
Sec. 6.] 

During Mr. Knox’s term as Senator, ex- 
piring two years hence, the salary of the 
Secretary of State had been advanced 
from $8,000 to $12,000. When this was 
realized, a bill was immediately introduced 
in the Senate to reduce the salary from 
$12,000 to $8,000, so as to permit Mr. 
Taft to avail himself of the man of his 
choice. The Senate passed this bill with- 
out a dissenting vote. A similar measure 
was introduced in the House, and a tele- 
gram was sent by President-elect Taft to 
Senate and House leaders urging the 
enactment of legislation to overcome the 
Constitutional objections. In Judge Taft’s 
telegrams he says that he has “ no doubt 
that a bill to repeal the bill increasing the 
salary of the Secretary of State will re- 
move all difficulty of the Constitution in 
the light of its purpose.” Of course the 
purpose of our forefathers was to prevent 
members of Congress from conniving to 
bring about an increase of salary in some 
office with the expectation that some 
one of their number would later se- 
cure it. But there was a stubborn mi- 
nority in the House who could not see 
that the Senate’s action did not annul 
the value of a Constitutional clause, and 
was not simply the repeal of a portion 
of statutory law, putting the salary of 
the Secretary of State back to where 
it was. before the former bill was passed, 
or just as if it had never been passed. 
Fortunately for the President-elect and 
the country, the Cabinet is not to be de 
prived of Mr. Knox’s invaluable services ; 
for, after a lively debate, the House, by a 
none too generous majority, agreed to the 
Senate’s action. The President immedi- 
ately signed the bill. Every one supposed 
that Mr. Knox’s difficulties were now over, 
but they were not. A few days later 
Representative Keifer, of Ohio, discovered 
that the Legislative, Executive, and Judi-. 
cial Bill contained a provision carrying 
$12,000 a year for the Secretary of State. 
The bill was before the House on the 
report of the Committee of Conference. 
As there had been no disagreement on the 
item relating to the State Department, the 
conferees were without authority to reduce 
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the salary provided for the Secretary of 
State. On this account it was necessary 
to disagree to the Conference Report and 
to direct the Committee of Conference to 
take notice of the item in question and 
to change it to conform to the expression 
of the House on the subject. This was 
done ; and the Senate also agreed. ‘The 
complication, which was really more a 
cause of good-humored merriment than 
an occasion for serious discussion in Con- 
gress, has now been settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


It may now be re- 
garded as a certain- 
ty that the United 
States will continue to construct a ship 
canal at Panama on the general plan 
already adopted and partly executed—that 
is, acanal which will have locks capable 
of raising the largest ships approximately 
a hundred feet from the sea level in a 
series of three steps, as they may be 
called, and of lowering the ships again 
by a similar series of locks. This plan, 
which had already been approved by 
weighty engineering opinion as safe, 
practical, and more economical than any 
other, has once more been indorsed by a 
body of distinguished engineers who are 
not concerned in the construction. Colo- 
nel Goethals, the Government engineer 
in charge, his associates, Mr. Taft, and 
the President have had no doubt as to the 
preference to be given to the lock type, 
but, in view of contrary opinion expressed 
by competcnt engineers, by some newspa- 
pers, and by some members of Congress, it 
was thought wise to appoint the advisory 
board of engineers which has just rendered 
its report. As its membership is of im- 
portance in determining the value of its 
opinion, we give here the names of the 
engineers. They are: Frederic P. Stearns, 
James D. Schuyler, Arthur P. Davis, 
Isham Randolph, Henry D. Allen, John R. 
Freeman, and Allen Hazen. All these 
men will be recognized by those who 
are familiar with great problems of en- 
gineering as experts who speak with 
_ authority. Their report was given to 
Congress last week by President Roose- 
velt in a special Message. Ee quotes the 
main finding of the engineers, that “a 
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change to a sea-level plan at the present 
time. would add greatly to the cost ard 
time of construction without compen- 
sating advantages either in capacity of 
the canal or safety of navigation, and 
hence would be a public misforture.”’ 
In view of this conclusion, the President 
characterizes as “an inexcusable fol'y” 
any proposal to change the type frcm a 
lock to a sea-level canal. Mr. Taft has 
spoken as emphatically, not officially, but 
in a press interview, in which he is re- 
ported as saying, unreservedly, that he is 
willing to take full executive responsibility 
for construction of a lock type canal, and 
is prepared to combat any attempts of 
advocates of a sea-level canal to change 
the plans. The report of the engineers 
can only be summarized briefly here with 
reference to its main features. They de- 
clare that the Gatun Dam is of the type 
which meets their unanimous approval ; 
that the alleged danger from seepage or 
from excessive weight is not justified ; 
that the material available can be readily 
placed so as to form a “ tight, stable, and 
permanent dam ;” and that the margin 
for stability is far beyond the limits re- 
quired by safety. The engineers, how- 
ever, recommend tiat the height of the 
dam be lessened by twenty feet, which 
would of course greatly decrease the pro- 
posed weight, but would still leave abun- 
dant margin as regards height. The 
danger from earthquake shocks is slight 
or nothing, in the opinion of the engineers. 
The dams, locks, and all other engineering 
structures are said to be feasible and safe. 
Minor changes, not affecting the main 
points at issue, are recommended. The 
financial question is so important that, 
although not strictly a technical question, 
the report gives it some prominence. This 
board of engineers estimates that the total 
expense from the beginning to the com- 
pletion of the canal will be about three 
hundred and sixty million dollars. This 
includes the cost of the Panama Zone 
Government, the cost of sanitation, the 
payments to the Panama and French com- 
panies, and is excessive in that it does not 
allow for a certain amount of salvage of 
materials and construction plant which 
may be deducted after the work is com- 
pleted. Previous estimates, while much 
less than this, did not include the impor- 
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tant items just named. There can be no 
question, after this elaborate and positive 
confirmation by expert engineers, that the 
work will be pushed on without divergence 
from the plan originally adopted until 
it reaches its termination—the engineers 
tentatively give an opinion that the canal 
may be completed in 1915. Those who 
maintain that this plan is inferior to that 
of a sea-level canal, and that the lock type 
will eventually prove to be inadequate for 
the rapidly increasing needs of inter- 
national navigation, must now wait for time 
and the event to prove whether they have 
any basis for their contention. In this con- 
nection it may be added that The Outlook 
proposes to print at an early date two 
articles describing the methods and results 
aimed at by the advocates of the two 
types of canals. In one of these Mr. 


Philippe Bunau-Varilla, the eminent French 
engineer, will explain his reasons for advo- 
cating either a sea-level canal or what he 
calls the Panama Straits, while the lock 
plan now actually being carried on will be 
described by another writer. 


Indictments have 
been found and 
warrants issued by 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia against Joseph Pulitzer, editor 
of the New York World, Delavan Smith, 
editor of the Indianapolis News, and sev- 
eral subordinate members of the editorial 
or publishing staffs of these two news- 
papers, as well as against the two publishing 
corporations. The indictments charge that 
the World and the News published articles 
and pictures containing statements about 
the purchase of the Panama Canal rights 
by our Government in which iibelous alle- 
gations were made against Theodore 
Roosevelt, William H. Taft, Charles P. 
Taft, Douglas Robinson, William Nelson 
Cromwell, Elihu Root, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. In brief, the allegations, direct 
or implied, were that some of these men 
had been concerned in a syndicate which 
made a corrupt profit of many millions in 
the Panama purchase from the French 
company, and that the others had corruptly 
conspired to suppress the records of such 
transactions. A sample paragraph from 
the World may be given, one out of many 
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which show animus and clear intimation 
of a belief in corrupt conduct : 

As to the detailed distribution of the 
Panama loot only one man knows it all, and 
that man is William Nelson Cromwell. The 
two men who were most in Mr. Cromwell’s 
confidence are Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of War and now Secretary 
of State. 

To understand the character of the 
offense charged against these journals, the 
reader should know that at the present 
time no man on earth maintains that there 
was, in fact, such a corrupt transaction. 
It is perfectly well known what became of 
the money paid to the French company— 
it was paid out, in an enormous number 
of small sums, to 270,000 French share- 
holders. Whatever sums were paid for 
counsel and expenses were paid by the 
French company, not by the United 
States. The whole fabric of suspicion, 
intimation, and slander built up by black- 
mailers and libelers collapsed at the first 
touch of publicity. What is more, the 
World had ample notice of the motives 
of the people who were hawking these 
tales about. Mr. Cromwell notified its 
editors personally that the blackmailing 
scheme had been laid before the District 
Attorney in New York, and thrice publicly 
denied the charges (which had no pretense 
of proof behind them) and answered all 
proper questions. In his comment on the 
indictments Mr. Cromwell remarks: “The 
stories published . . . were not legitimate 
newspaper publications. They were ex- 
ceptional and premeditated; were made 
with foreknowledge of their infamous 
source and after specific warning by me 
of their falsity.” What is the reply of the 
indicted newspapers? One is, to speak 
perfectly plainly, cheap buncombe. We 
quote from the World: “ Mr. Roosevelt 
is an episode. The World is an institu- 
tion. Long after Mr. Roosevelt is dead, 
long after Mr. Pulitzer is dead, long after 
all the present editors of this paper are 
dead, the Worid will still go on as a great 
independent newspaper, unmuzzled, un- 
daunted, and unterrorized.”’ This sort of 
defense requires no comment. The other 
defense is, in purport, that the prosecution 
is a crime against the freedom of the 
press. Freedom to do what—to slander 
honest men, on “ framed up” stories, with- 
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out proper investigation, against repeated 
denials, without a particle of evidence? 
A newspaper may be a criminal as well as 
an individual ; if the charges made against 
these two newspapers are false, let them 
come forth in court and prove them false. 
The Outlook has no opinion to offer on 
the technical procedure in these cases ; it 
will gladly report the facts if a jury holds 
the indicted men and papers guiltless ; 
but it despises their cowardly attempt to 
shield their offenses under the zgis of free- 
dom of the press, and repeats what it said 
two months ago, that “to steal a repu- 
tation is as truly a crime as to steal a 
purse, and it is high time that America 
recognized this simple and_ self-evident 
truth.” 
8 

The peaceful and satisfactory 
settlement of the. five matters 
in dispute between the United 
States and Venezuela illustrates forcibly the 
fact that, however complicated and difficult 
such questions may appear, the essential 
thing is a genuine desire to reach an agree- 
ment. For years Castro fought off these 
issues discourteously and arrogantly, and 
through his courts andhis diplomatic officers 
did everything in his power to make them 
more complicated and difficult than they 
were originally. Now that he has been 
removed from political power and has 
been succeeded by a President who recog- 
nizes the necessity of some sort of agree- 
ment with the United States, the whole 
matter has been taken up and quickly 
brought to a conclusion. Whether or not 
President Gomez is acting at the desire of 
Castro is not important. Some observers 
continue to think that such is the case ; 
but on the face of it there is no evidence 
that Gomez is not acting with complete 
freedom from Castro’s influence. The 
most important of the American claims 
was that relating to the asphalt question, 
and here a direct settlement has been 
made between the Government of Vene- 
zuela and the New York and Bermudez 
Asphalt Company ; the basis of the agree- 
ment is said to be that the Company is to 
resume possession of its property, which 
had been segregated by the Government, 
is to pay the Government a tax or license 
fee of twenty thousand dollars yearly, and 
is also to pay the Government sixty 
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thousand dollars as a fine for the part 
taken by the Company in the Matos rebel- 
lion. Three claims, relating respectively 
to the Orinoco Steamship Company, the 
Orinoco Corporation, and the United 
States and Venezuela Company, will go to 
the Hague Court for arbitration. Two of 
these have already been passed on in part 
by arbitration ; but the result was not sat- 
isfactory, and did not include all points 
involved. Finally, the case of Mr. Jaurett, 
an American citizen who was summarily 
expelled from Caracas, is to be settled by 
the payment of an indemnity of five thou- 
sand dollars by the Venezuela Government. 
A protocol embodying the terms of the 
agreement has been signed and ratified by 
Venezuela, and there is every reason to 
believe that these troublesome questions 
between American citizens and a foreign 
Government will no longer annoy our State 
Department and obstruct friendly relations 
between the two countries. What Presi- 
dent Castro obstinately refused to discuss, 
namely, arbitration of matters which he 
claimed had already been arbitrated, has 
been readily granted by President Gomez 
in negotiation with Mr. Buchanan, the 
special Commissioner representing the 
United States, and there can be little if 
any doubt that the agreement by arbitra- 
tion will be approved by the United States 
Senate. 
8 

With every day the transit 
situation in New York City 
grows worse. The num- 
ber of persons demanding transportation 
increases with inexorable pace ; the facili- 
ties for their transportation increase not at 
all. The New York transit lines carry 
annually a billion and a third of passen- 
gers, or over two-thirds more than the 
whole number of passengers on the steam 
railways of the country. It is more than 
four years since the subway was opened 
for traffic, and more than a year since it 
was extended under the river to Brooklyn. 
In those four years the numberof pas- 
sengers on the subway has increased from 
one hundred and sixteen millions a year to 
two hundred and twenty millions. No other 
subways have been built and none seem 
likely to be built. The law of the State for- 
bids the building of subways by private capi- 
tal. The financial officials of the city believe 
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that the city has not sufficient borrowing 
power under the Constitution at the pres- 
ent time to expend any money for subways. 
The elevated railways cannot be extended 
and the surface lines are in bankruptcy. 
In such a situation any proposition which 
would tend in any degree to increase the 
city’s transit facilities must be a welcome 
one. Such a proposition has come to the 
Public Service Commission from the own- 
ers of the Hudson Tunnels. The Hudson 
Tunnels are at present in operation from 
the Lackawanna Station in Hoboken to 
and up Sixth Avenue in New York, 
under the Hudson River, to Twenty-third 
Street. Within a few months other 
tubes will be opened, extending from 
Cortlandt Street, New York, to the Penn- 
sylvania Station in Jersey City, and ulti- 
mately connecting with the Erie, Lacka- 
wanna, and Jersey Central Stations. Then 
all of the great railways terminating on 
the New Jersey shore will be connected 
by tunnel with both uptown and downtown 
New York. ‘The Company now proposes 
to extend its tunnel in New York up Sixth 
Avenue and across to the Grand Central 
Station at Forty-second Street. The ex- 
tension would be made by the Company’s 
capital, without any expense to the city, for 
the law permits the extension of existing 
transit lines by private capital. The pro- 
posed tunnels would be of great public 
service. They would afford communica- 
tion between the suburban points on the 
New York Central and New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railways and the 
Sixth Avenue shopping district, and be- 
tween the New Jersey suburban district 
and the region about Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue, and would afford a 
direct means of transfer for through trav- 
elers from East and North going to the 
South and West, and vice versa. There 
seems at the present writing to be no 
reason why the Public Service Commis- 
sion should not grant the request of the 
Hudson Company for this franchise. 


But while the fur- 
ther building of 
entirely new sub- 
way; seems to be definitely stopped until 
the Legislature takes some kind of action, 
the Public Service Commission is expend- 
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ing its best efforts for the improvement of 
service on existing lines. Some time ago, 
in pursuance of this object, it directed the 
Interborough Company to make a trial on 
the subway of cars having side doors in 
addition to the existing end doors. The 
first trial of this form of car in the subway 
was made last week, with a train of eight 
steel cars. The new doors were not in 
the middle, as has been customary on 
other lines where they have been used, but 
near either end. Many of the subway sta- 
tions are on a curve, and at these stations 
a door in the middle of the car could not 
be used. Whether this experimental train 
is a success or not seems to be a disputed 
question between the officials of the Com- 
mission and the officials of the Interbor- 
ough Company. Naturally enough, at the 
first trial of the cars the public was not 
familiar with the use of different doors for 
entrance and exit, and undoubtedly con- 
fusion arose. The General Manager of 
the subway asserts that this confusion is 
inevitable and that it will continue. . The 
Commission’s engineer, on the contrary, 
is convinced that the New York traveling 
public is as intelligent as the public in 
Boston or Chicago, where cars with side 
doors are used with the greatest efficiency. 
If, after further trial, the new cars, in the 
opinion of the Commission, are an unques- 
tionable improvement, orders will be issued 
that all the subway cars shall be equipped 
with the side doors. The attitude of the 
Interborough officials toward this experi- 
ment is only one fresh example of the in- 
difference, amounting almost to contempt, 
which the New York transit interests have 
uniformly manifested toward the public. 
A refreshing contrast to this attitude is 
the one which has been consistently dis- 
played by the managers of the Hudson 
Tunnels. On that system the traveler is 
being continually impressed with the feel- 
ing that its managers are striving to oper- 
ate the road in the best interest of its 
patrons. In the subway, on the elevated 
and surface lines of the city, on the con- 
trary, the traveler is being continually im- 
pressed with the feeling that the managers 
care nothing for the traveling public. A 
single example will illustrate this difference. 
During the four years of the subway’s 
operation travelers have been compelled 
to pick up their tickets and change at the 
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ticket offices from a perfectly flat surface, 
generally with the added inconvenience of 
having their change, when it consists of a 
number of coins, spread out over as large 
a space as possible. In the Hudson 
Tunnels, on the contrary, a half-dozen 
different devices have been tried, intended 
to make it easy for the patron to pick up 
both ticket and change. A wider exten- 
sion of this attitude of consideration for 
public comfort and convenience among 
New York traction officials would relieve 
them from much severe criticism. The 
public is easy-going and not inclined to 
find fault with those who seem to be try- 
ing to do their best. 


The attempt to secure a par- 
don for Mr. Charles W. Morse, 
now imprisoned in the Tombs 
of New York City, preparatory to serving 
a term of fifteen years in the State’s 
Prison, ought, in our judgment, to fail. 
It is very natural that Mr. Morse’s family, 
and his old friends in Maine, where a con- 
certed effort has been made to bring influ- 
ence to bear for his pardon, should be 
deeply concerned by the fate of a man 
who for many years held positions of 
great responsibility and trust, and that it 
seems to them a great hardship that such 
a man should serve out a long sentence 
with common felons. It is because of 
Mr. Morse’s previous position and influ- 
ence that no jot or tittle of his sentence 
ought to be abated: Before the law there 
are no differences of condition. If a sub- 
ordinate clerk in Mr. Morse’s employ had 
been sentenced to prison on the grounds 
on which he was sentenced, no hand 
would have been raised to secure his par- 
don. Before the law there is absolutely 
no distinction between Mr. Morse and his 
most obscure employee in a_ business 
establishment, except that Mr. Morse’s 
responsibility is greater and his offense 
more heinous. The Outlook protests 
against any interference with the due 
execution of sentence in the case of 
Mr. Morse, on the ground, not only 
of justice, but of mercy. Friends who 
are pleading for him forget the commu- 
nity whose trust he betrayed; they forget 
the moral disaster of such a fall as his; 
they forget the greater responsibility of a 
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man so placed. It is‘a well-nigh univer- 
sal feeling in this country that rich men 
are never punished; that if sentence is 
imposed upon them, in some way its hard- 
ship is evaded. There must be no ground 
for such an impression. If Mr. Morse 
was rich, had the handling of great sums 
of money, was trusted by a great many 
people, and accustomed to the luxury of 
life, he ought to be punished more heavily ; 
and his punishment ought to be notice to 
the future that no man who breaks the 
law, no matter what his position, can 
hope for any modification of the full 


. penalty imposed upon him. Let that be 


understood thoroughly and we shall have 
an end of lawbreakers in great positions ; 
of speculators using other people’s funds; 
of violators of trust. When it is known 
that influential position counts against a 
man and not for him, and that absence of 
intention to defraud, in the face of clear 
and definite fraudulent methods, aggra- 
vates an offense, there will be very few 
cases of trusted men becoming defaulters 
and swindlers. 
8 
eee What promises to be the 
GOVERNMENT ™ostimportant matter before 
the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture this year is the report of the Boston 
Finance Commission. Boston’s city gov- 
ernment had come to be such a scandal 
that a thorough overhauling of the facts 
of administration and of the system of leg- 
islative and executive responsibility was 
deemed imperative. By acts of the City 
Council of 1907 and by acts of the Legis- 
lature of 1907 and 1908 a Commission of 
seven was appointed by the Mayor, some 
of whom were selected, as required, by 
representative bodies of business men, 
and so first-class men were secured, in 
some instances, without the interference 
of politicians. Nathan Matthews, formerly 
Mayor, Democrat, was Chairman. Dur 
ing the larger part of 1908 the Commis- 
Sion was investigating the different depart- 
ments of administration, making ample 
use of the large powers conferred upon it 
by the special legislative act. The report 
of the Commission to the Legislature is 
dated January 29, 1909, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Metropolitan Affairs 
for hearings and report. At the time of 
writing, the Committee is in the midst of 
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the hearings and there is deep interest in 
the State House and in the city over the 
status of the Committee. There are fifteen 
members, selected from the metropolitan 
district, on the Committee, four Senators 
and eleven Representatives, and informa- 
tion from the Committee room is to the 
effect that the recommendations of the 
Finance Commission for reform will fare 
badly at the hands of the Committee. But 
the hearings may change present impres- 
sions, and outside pressure may alter 
present attitudes. Six of the members of 
the Commission signed the report. The 
seventh submitted a minority report whose 
purpose was to defend the administration 
criticised, and his bias is evident in this 
sentence of his report: “As I owe my 
place on the Commission to the Central 
Labor Union of Boston, I cannot fairly 
be expected in this final report to take 
any position directly inconsistent with the 
recognized principles and policies of organ- 
ized labor, with which I am also person- 
ally in hearty sympathy.” This quotation 
makes further mention of the excuses and 
recriminations of John F. Kennedy, the 
seventh member, needless. Much of the 


majority report is occupied with a scorch- 
ing condemnation of the administration 


of Boston. There is brief historical 
mention, beginning at the very origin 
of the town of Boston, of the various 
charters and the failure of the forms of 
government tried down to the very time 
of the appointment of the Commission. 
Page after page of the report is in the 
most severe language. Some of the points 
made are these: “‘ Our present electoral 
machinery is wholly unsuited to the require- 
ments of successful municipal government 
through popular suffrage. . . . It tends 
to create bad government, no matter how 
strongly the people may desire good gov- 
ernment.” The Commission condemns 
the present system of direct primary nomi- 
nations, saying that practically an honest 
and popular man can defeat the machine 
only by a personal contest with ward poli- 
ticians in every district, and “desirable men 
shrink from this sort of a contest.” ‘ The 
City Council gives no serious consideration 
to its duties. In 1907 twenty-eight of the 
forty-two joint standing committees had* 
no papers referred to them and held no 
meetings.” “Loan bills are log-rolled 
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through with more regard for the demands 
of interested constituents and the possi- 
bility of jobs than for the needs of the 
city as a whole.” Utter demoralization 
is shown to have become general at 
the City Hall, and graft was everywhere 
common. ‘This general characterization is 
followed by specific review of the ad- 
ministration of the recent Mayor, John 
F. Fitzgerald. Department after depart- 
ment is reviewed in detail to show how 
corruption and extravagance and waste 
rioted while the Mayor pursued his plan, 
which is thus described: “ For the first 
time a man was elected to the office of 
Mayor Whose aim was not merely to use 
or perfect the political machine then in 
existence, but to become the machine 
itself.” 


After these exposures in 
detail, with the severest 
language of condemna- 
tion for repeated pages, the Commission 
comes tod the discussion of remedies. It 
rejects in turn the Greater Boston plan, the 
elective commission plan, the town meeting 
plan, government by a State commission, 
and restriction of the suffrage, under the 
latter head bringing out the fact that eighty- 
three and a half per cent of the voters do 
not pay any property tax, and that most of 
that number do not even pay the poll tax 
which they are assessed. The discussion 
of the remedies is sufficiently elaborate to 
show briefly the reasons for the Commis- 
sion’s position. The reforms which they 
propose to the Legislature are these: “ A 
simplified ballot, with as few names there- 
on as possible; the abolition of party 
nominations ; a City Council consisting of 
a single small body elected at large; 
the concentration of executive power and 
responsibility in the Mayor; the adminis- 
tration of the departments by trained ex- 
perts, or persons with special qualifications 
for the office; and full publicity secured 
through a permanent finance commission.” 
These suggestions are embodied in a bill 
for amendment of the charter which is 
submitted as a formal, specific proposition 
for the Legislature to act upon. This 
report has been supported by some of the 
best-known citizens of Boston, such as 
Judge Francis C. Lowell, of the United 
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States District Court. Mayor Hibbard, 
whose administration has been approved 
by the Commission, makes its sugges- 
tions his own. But politicians are already 
working to defeat the reformers. Spoils- 
men are active to the utmost, and the 
outcome is in serious doubt. The strug- 
gle of the good and evil forces is yet to 
come, and the latter are losing no oppor- 
tunity or device to secure victory. 


At the Hispanic Museum, 
pe en New York City, there is a 

collection of pictures of more 
than ordinary interest. It should be seen 
by all Americans who are interested in 
the development of contemporary paint- 
ing. Especially should it be seen by those 
who love to note the values of light and air. 
In this particular respect no artist has 
recently achieved more notable results than 
has Seftor Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. Mr. 
William M. Chase and other American 
painters have long recognized the special 
quality of the Sorolla output, and have 
sent pupils to work with the Spanish 
master in his Madrid studio. But Sorolla 
had not then attained the peculiar inter- 
national reputation which during very 
recent years he has enjoyed. This popu- 
larity was signalized by the large exhi- 
bition of his canvases at the Georges- 
Petit Gallery in Paris, three years ago ; 
it was repeated at the Grafton Galleries 
in London ; and now we have the Sorolla 
pictures in New York. The exhibition 
here is hardly as good as those in Paris 
and London ; but the many paintings and 
studies shown in the new and beautiful 
building of the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica are quite sufficient to give to any one 
an appreciation of just what Sorolla’s 
art means, In the first place, the on- 
looker feels that here is a man who 
has alertly and closely observed nature, 
who is actual, vital, virile, realistic. But, 
in the second place, the onlooker may 
wonder, then, just why his emotions are not 
more stirred; despite noteworthy excep- 
tions here and there, he does not find the 
same appeal as comes from the canvases 
of some other figure-painters. Yet these 
figure-pieces do remind us now and then, 
in their generalization, of Velasquez, and 
jn their color and vigor of Goya, the two 


Spanish painters whose names come most 
immediately to mind as we look at the 
Sorolla pictures. This is specially true of 
Goya, perhaps because he is much nearer 
Sorolla in time than is Velasquez. Goya 
died in 1828; Velasquez in 1660. It is, 
of course, absurd to say that Sorolla is a 
modern Velasquez, and it is equally un- 
just to call him a modern Goya. He has 
neither the majesty of the one nor the 
violent and erratic genius of ‘the other. 
He seems to us nearer the aims and 
achievements of two still more modern 
men, Frenchmen, not Spaniards—Bastien- 
Lepage and Jean-Paul Laurens. But 
Sorolla is vigorously his own individual 
self. -He is a great delineator of the sun- 
light, especially as it strikes the laundry 
spread out on the sea sand, or the gleam- 
ing arms and legs of bathers. His color 
may not be fine in quality, but it is true 
color. His pictures may not be emotional 
or subtle, but one breathes and moves in 
them as in few of our time, 


sitlinnit Waite A bill has been intro- 
IN CENTRAL PARK? duced into the New York 

Legislature giving  per- 
mission for the erection, under conditions, 
of an art exhibition building on the site 
of the old Arsenal in Central Park, under 
the direction of the National Academy of 
Design. Visitors to the Park are familiar 
with that venerable structure and with the 
small but interesting zodlogical garden 
which surrounds it. The building itself 
is old, shabby, and inadequate; and the 
engineers who have examined it report 
that expenditure upon it by way of re- 
newal or repair would be money wasted. 
Some members of the National Academy 
of Design, which has ground on the West 
Side worth, it is said, half a million dol- 
lars, but which has been without a home 
since the sale of the old building at the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, and has been using the building 
of the Fine Arts Society for its exhibitions, 
have made a plan to enter into partner- 
ship with the city, take down the Arsenal, 
and replace it at the expense of the 
Academy with a new building; the lower 
story to house the offices of the Park 
Department and the Police Department, 
now lodged in the old building, the 
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upper floor or floors to be reserved for the 
use of the Academy and sister societies 
and for general exhibition purposes. It 
is proposed that the new building shall 
occupy the area of the Arsenal, with the 
extension of two wings towards Fifth 
Avenue, with an open court, and with 
artistic: approaches from Fifth Avenue ; 
the offices of the Park Department and 
of the Police on the lower floor of the 
building having their entrance on the 
ground level on the west side. The two 
wings would supply entrance to the second 
story, which is to be the gallery, from 
Fifth Avenue; the building to be of a 
dignity and size commensurate with its 
position and functions. Under this plan 
the city would maintain the building, and 
the Academy would have the care and 
direction of the gallery floor and maintain 
it; the building to be the property of the 
city, and the Academy to be charged with 
making the most of the gallery for the 
advancement of American art. This plan 
has not yet been brought formally before 
the members of the Academy, but it is 
understood that a number of influential 
artists and sculptors are behind it. 


This project, while it has cer- 
tain obvious advantages and 
would solve the immediate problem of 
housing the Academy of Design, has met 
with widespread and influential opposition. 
For years past there has been a deter- 
mined effort on the part of many of the 
leading citizens of New York to establish 
the principle that the parks of the city 
shall be inviolate. At short intervals 
plans are put forth involving the use of 
parts of these public grounds, the latest 
being the diversion from public use of the 
center of Washington Square to provide 
space for the Court House. New York 
City has, we believe, definitely made up 
its mind that such encroachments shall not 
be allowed, and that the open spaces 
which the city provides for its population 
Shall never be reduced in size. In this 
spirit the old Arsenal in Central Park will 
sooner or later be removed, and no other 
building ought to be put on its site. The 
Arsenal is a municipal building ; that is its 
only excuse for standing on city land. To 
take it down and put up a building-timited 
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in its ‘uses to private societies would con- 
stitute a fresh invasion of public property. 
It ig also urged that New York City needs 
and must have a great art building, adée- 
-quate for the growth of a century, which 
will house all the leading art societies and 
provide ample room for the demands of 
the most extensive exhibitions. The me- 
tropolis already has one cathedral and is 
to have another. Columbia University, 
Barnard College, the Teachers College, 
and affiliated schools are, or are to be, 
nobly housed on Morningside Heights. 
New York University has a commanding 
site across the Harlem River. Business 
buildings of imposing magnitude, and 
many of them of noble design, are rap- 
idly reconstructing the outlines of the city. 
The chief art building of the city ought to 
be an object-lesson, in its dignity, beauty, 
and adequacy, to the whole country, and 
an interpretation of the artistic life of New 
York in the most magnificent architectural 
terms. Such a building cannot be built 
where the Arsenal. stands. When it is 
built, every foot of it ought to be used 
for art purposes. To combine it with a 
police station is repugnant to the sense of 
the average man; to rank it in any way 
with the administrative offices of the city 
is to divide its associations and to introduce 
a possible element of embarrassment into 
its government. A notable art movement 
has been in progress in this country for a 
number of years past. It has produced 
achievements which place American paint- 
ers and sculptors on a par with the best 
painters and sculptors abroad. Many 
Americans believe that there is a great 
future for art here; and there is a general 
feeling that the organization of the arts 
expressed in the various leagues and acad- 
emies, and more recently in the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters and the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, evidences the in- 
creased importance of art and its advance 
to a position among the greater interests of 
Americans. The building for the art soci- 
eties in New York ought to be planned 
along great lines. The Outlook earnestly 
hopes, with the most cordial recognition of 
the good points of the plan brought for- 
ward by a number of leading artists and 
architects, that this matter will be decided, 
not with referénce to the needs of to-day, 
but of the next hundred years, in the 
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broadest possible spirit, on the broadest 
possible scale. 
2) 

The Outlook has 
already called at- 
tention to the 
admirable work of the Hudson-Fulton 
Commission, which is preparing for an 
appropriate celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of Henry Hudson’s 
exploration of the noble river which bears 
his name and the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Robert Fulton’s first steam 
voyage upon the same river. In addition 
to the occasional celebration, which will 
take place next September on an elab- 
orate and appropriate scale, the Com- 
mission believes that the best permanent 
memorial of the two great men connected 
with the early history of the Hudson will 
be the establishment of a State Park in 
the Highlands of the Hudson. Such a 
Park will be not only a monument but a 
means of preserving the natural scenery 
of the Hudson River in a form that will 
confer great public benefit. On behalf 


PRESERVING THE SCENERY 
OF THE HUDSON 


of the Commission a bill has been’ intro- 
duced into the Assembly of the New York 


Legislature by Mr. Bennett which defines 
the geographical limits of the Park, the 
method of condemning the necessary land, 
and the plan by which five Hudson-Fulton 
Park Commissioners shall be appointed. 
The Park provided by this bill will lie on 
both sides of the Hudson, extending from 
the State camp grounds near Peekskill to 
Breakneck Mountain on the easterly side, 
and on the westerly side from the State 
reservation of Stony Point to the north 
base of Storm King Mountain. Its maxi- 
mum extent from high-water mark is not 
to exceed in any place one-half mile, and 
the property of any railway company or 
of the United States or of the State now 
lying within the proposed park territory 
is expressly exempt from the provisions 
of the bill. If passed, this bill will pro- 
vide in a very practical way for the pres- 
ervation and enhancement of the natural 
scenery of the most beautiful part of the 
Hudson River—scenery which, of its kind, 
may fairly be said to be unsurpassed in 
any part of Europe or America. The 
Hudson-Fulton Commission also, we un- 
derstand, approves of legislation which 
will place the uplands and mountain tops 
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of the Park territory, when outside of the 
half-mile limit of the Park, in the care of 
the State Forest Commission, and an ad- 
ditional bill is likely to be introduced to 
this end. Mr. Bennett’s bill, supplemented 
by the proposed Forestry Bill, ought to be 
enacted promptly. This legislation is not 
a matter of merely local and State interest ; 
it is in the interest of the entire Nation. 
The region to be protected is full of asso- 
ciations of the American Revolution ; it 
embraces the site of the National Military 
Academy at West Point, and it ought to 
be seen and enjoyed by every traveled 
American who visits Niagara, the Yellow- 
stone, or the Yosemite. We hope that 
every encouragement and support through- 
out the State, and, as far as may be 
proper, throughout the country, will be 
given to Mr. Bennett and the Hudson- 
Fulton Commission in whatever steps 
they may take to bring the merits of this 
bill to the attention of the Legislature. 


In Scribner’s Magazine 
for February Dr. New- 
man Smyth tells the story 
of a student strike. Unlike the school 
strikes which we have had in America, 
and which have been forced upon pupils 
by the outside pressure of economic strug- 
gle, this was the protest of university men 
against what they regarded as an infringe- 
ment upon individual liberty. Professor 
Wahrmund, of the University of Inns- 
bruck, in Austria, published a year ago an 
article in which he declared the received 
dogmatism of the Roman Catholic Church 
to be irreconcilable with modern science. 
There was at once a conflict. The civil 
authority prohibited the pamphlet, and the 
papal legate demanded Professor Wahr- 
mund’s removal. The Austrian Ministry, 
and, after some reluctance and hesitation, 
the rectors of the higher educational insti- 
tutions, attempted a diplomatic compromise 
by transferring the Professor to another’ 
university. The free student body, in 
no mood for evasions, demanded for 
Dr. Wahrmund unrestricted liberty. ‘ On 
June 1st,” writes Dr. Smyth, ‘“ Wahr- 
mund, having returned from a leave of 
absence, began a seminary course, and the 
clerical storm at once broke forth. The 
next day the Austrian Minister ordered 
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the university courses suspended, osten- 
sibly from fear of disturbances. The 
following day the free student body went 
on a strike, and for several days after- 
ward almost the whole higher educational 
industry of Austria stood still. All efforts 
to appease the insurrectionary student 
body failed, until Wahrmund himself re- 
quested them to suspend the strike 
that he might not be embarrassed in judicial 
proceedings to determine his rights. So at 
present it seems to be a drawn battle.” 
Dr. Smyth thinks that, whether the Vatican 
wins or not, it will virtually be defeated, 
for in the one case Catholic faculties 
sustained only, so to speak, by the bay- 
onet will lose honor and prestige; while, 
on the other hand, the evacuation of the 
universities by Rome will limit Roman 
Catholic influence more than ever. This 
instance typifies the effect of the present 
movement by the Roman Catholic Church 
against what Pius X calls Modernism. 
The effort to smother the fires of intel- 
lectual freedom is simply making those 
fires smolder throughout a larger area eof 
the Church. Priests have been sus- 
pended, professors removed from their 
chairs, unknown editors and contributors 
to condemned periodicals have been ex- 
communicated along with such well-known 
men as Father Tyrrell and Abbé Loisy. 
To change the figure somewhat, the 
Church has been trying to stamp out the 
fire, but it has succeeded only in scatter- 
ing the brands. As Dr. Smyth points 
out, in place of a few scholarly period- 
icals which the Vatican has suppressed 
are appearing others more popular; in 
response to the prohibition of some Ital- 
ian magazines, their circulation has in- 
creased; in response to the confiscation 
of a lecture, forty-three editions were 
quickly issued; in response to the pro- 
hibition laid upon the faithful against read- 
ing the “ Programme of the Modernists,” 
a new and large edition was demanded. 
The power which once humbled kings 
seems to be powerless before a free 
press. Indeed, the very Encyclical which 
endeavored to suppress Modernism has 
seemed to create an appetite for it. 
Some of the most conservative elements 
n the Church are beginning to recognize 
this fact. For example, a recent number 
of the Unita Cattolica, one of the most 


conservative Roman Catholic papers in 
Italy, contains an article upon the present 
state of Modernism which reports and 
comments upon such facts as these: 
Romolo Murri has been gathering sup- 
porters for a new review to be published bi- 
monthly, so that the revolutionary Modern- 
ism which was represented by the now de- 
funct Nova et Vetera is to be replaced by 
a less noisy and hence more fatal form 
of Modernisrr. Salvatore Minocchi has 
thrown from him the medizeval restraints 
of the Latin clergy, and is making an 
intense propaganda on behalf of Christian 
Socialism. Bartoli, who has left the Jes- 
uits, Fogazzaro, the novelist, Sabatier, 
and Miiller are about to come out each 
with a work that will call forth the pro- 
tests of the Anti-Modernists ; and Tyrrell 
has just launched his work on Medizval- 
ism. In Italy there is now published a 
periodical which defends the “ atheistic” 
education of college youth, and there is 
about to appear another periodical for 
readers who do not follow or would not 
understand the deeper articles of the 
larger reviews. ‘The editors of the Unita 
Cattolica declare that Modernism is dying ; 
but their own account of Modernism 
seems to indicate that it is very much 
alive. The question seems to be, not 
whether Modernism will die, but whether 
it will remain as a leavening force within 
the Church, or whether it will become, 
like the Protestant Reformation and the 
Old Catholic Movement, another schism. 
At present there does not seem to be any 
tendency towards a separatist movement ; 
the men who are eminent in it are remain- 
ing within the Church, so far as the Church 
allows them to do so. We believe that 
all true friends of the Roman Catholic 
Church should hope that this will remain 
so. The world does not need new eccle- 
siastical organizations ; but it does need 
the liberalization of those that already 
exist. 
a 


When the wireless telegraph 
INTERLOPERS Operator at the Portsmouth 

Navy Yard tried, a week 
ago last Saturday, to reach the fleet 
that was returning from its voyage 
around the world, he was able to catch 
only a single message, and that was from 
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the cruiser Yankton a thousand miles in 
advance of the other ships. The trouble 
was that the air was full of unimportant 
electric messages sent by young amateur 
operators in the region of Boston. The 
number of such amateurs who are ex- 
perimenting with this new form of teleg— 
raphy is surprising; and their feats are 
interesting and picturesque. One boy, 
for example, ina New York suburb, has 
a wireless installation which is practically 
entirely the work of his own hands. In 

the evening or after school hours he often 

sits at his instrument and “ talks” with 

one or another of half a dozen of his 

friends who have similar installations, or 
“listens ” at random to the messages with 

which the air is filled. With the strength 

of current at his command he can “ send ” 

only a few miles, but he can “ receive” 

from much greater distances. He has over- 

heard messages from ships at sea, from 

the navy yards at Brooklyn and Norfolk, 

from the great Cape Cod station, and 

once, he believes, from distant Galveston, 

Texas. The other day a friend of the 

family sailed for Europe at two in the 

afternoon. It was a densely foggy day, 

and the family felt natural apprehension 

for the friend going out mto weather so 

dangerous for vessels. But at half-past 

five the boy, “ listening’ at his instru- 

ment, caught a reassuring message from 

the steamer to the home office, saying 

that she had anchored off Sandy Hook to 

wait for the fog to lift. The interest of 

young men and boys in this fascinating 

pursuit has undoubted educational value. 

3ut their activities have a broader and 

more serious aspect. With a small and 

weak instrument an amateur’s messages 

do not seriously interfere with the big 

installations. With a more powerful cur- 

rent an amateur, on the other hand, can 

interfere seriously with the instruments at 

the regular stations and on board vessels, 

as the experience of the operators on the 

fleet and at the navy yard illustrates. At 

the time of the rescue of the Republic 

by the Baltic The Outlook urged that 

laws restrict the use, of wireless telegraphy 

to stations under Government control. 

The experience of the home-coming fleet 

emphasizes the need of some such legis- 

lation, and of thorough oversight by 
established authority. 
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THE RETURN OF THE 
FLEET 


When, a year ago last autumn, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made public his plan to 
send the battle fleet of the United States 
navy round the world, he was denounced 
in achorus of newspaper criticism. It was 
said that he was acting unconstitutionally, 
and that Congress would never permit the 
voyage because its prerogatives were being 
encroached upon ; that in despatching the 
fleet on this voyage the President was 
waving the “ Big Stick,” inflaming the pas- 
sions of the country, and developing a 
spirit of military braggadocio; that the fleet 
would be certain to involve us in a war 
with Japan, and would at any rate bring 
down upon our heads the jealous antag- 
onism of other countries of the world. 
The Outlook shared in none of these 
fears. It is perhaps appropriate now to 


call attention to what this journal said at 
the time the voyage was proposed : 


If this enterprise is carried out, it will rep- 
resent a far longer, more difficult, and more 
significant cruise than has ever been made 
in modern times by a battle-ship fleet of even 
half the strength. This great maneuver 
ought to be followed with interest by the 
American people. It will be carefully 
studied as a striking object-lesson in naval 
procedure by all the naval Powers of the 
world. - 

In this day of the world an efficient navy 
is essential for the safety and welfare of any 
maritime nation. Should the day ever come, 
as we hope it may, when an International 
Supreme Court at The Hague is firmly 
established, armies and navies will still be 
needed to carry out the decrees of that 
Court and to maintain international order, 
just as municipal police and United States 
marshals are needed to sustain the authori 
of our domestic courts. To maintaina hi 
standard of naval efficiency ships must 
kept at active and arduous practice in times 
of peace, and not merely displayed daily on 
dress parade; our officers and men must 
learn to handle themselves and their vessels 
in conditions of danger and hazard; they 
must not only study the theory of seaman- 
ship, but become expert naval seamen; and 
this expert kncwledge cannot be fully ob- 
tained by voyages of single ships of a few 
days’ duration from eat yard to navy yard 
or station to station. If it is objected that 
the navy has structural weaknesses or de- 
fects of equipment which make the p e 
around South America extra-hazardous, the 
sooner we find that out the better. It is 
probably true that our navy, fine as it is, 
needs many essential improvements. If this 
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voyage calls public attention to this fact, so 
that the Congressional Committee on Naval 
Affairs can be persuaded to treat the navy 
on broader and more sympathetic lines, one 
valuable result will have been accomplished. 
No better i out ap-etonied for a naval 
enterprise which is above eve: 

educstonal in its purpose and ph 

The voyage of the fleet, which returned 
in safety on Washington’s Birthday to the 
waters of Hampton Roads, has justified 
these hopes and beliefs in the fullest 
measure. Asa mere achievement of sea- 
manship the cruise has reflected the high- 
est credit upon the skill, efficiency, and 
personal character of the officers and men 
of the navy. The visits which the fleet has 
paid to other countries—South America, 
Australasia, Japan, China, France, and 
England as represented by her military post 
at Gibraltar—instead of inflaming inter- 
national animosity, have done more than 
years of civil diplomacy could have done to 
cement international friendships with this 
country. Nor has this been merely the 
friendship of comrades at arms ; the thou- 
sands of sailors and officers who manned 
the fleet were representative American citi- 
zens, and were so regarded by the civilian 
population of the various cities which they 
visited. One of the greatest obstacles 
that our Government has had to deal with 
in establishing right foreign relations has 
been the fact that the United States is 
geographically isolated from the rest of 
the civilized world. Europeans and South 
Americans have not known us and we 
have not known them. “What have 
we to do with abroad?” has been too 
often the motto of our politicians and 
the sentiment of our citizens. Nothing 
breaks down this kind of insularity and 
prejudice so .completely as travel, and in 
this respect the voyage of the fleet has 
been an educational and civilizing tour, 
the good effects of which will be felt in 
the United States, and also, we are sure, 
in the countries which the fleet has visited, 
for many years to come. 

In another respect, too, the cruise has 
been educational. It has taught the 
country that the real function of the navy 
is a constructive and not a destructive 
function. The Outlook has before com- 
pared the navy to an international police 
torce. The real work of the municipal 
police of New York is not to knock down 
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and handcuff thieves and criminals; it is 
by its very organization and spirit to 
maintain law and order, to direct the. 
stranger in search of information, to aid 
the injured, to find and care for lost 
children, to keep the streets free from the 
congestion of crowds of passengers and 
vehicles, to collect statistics, courteously to 
inform those who are ignorantly violating 
the ordinances, and in a hundred peaceful 
ways to promote the comfort and welfare 
of the citizen. But in an emergency the 
policeman should be armed and drilled to 
charge a mob, to arrest a housebreaker, 
or to protect the lives of women and 
children at the risk of his own life. The 
analogy somewhat roughly, but we think 
not unreasonably, may be applied to the 
navy. It should be efficiently armed for 
emergencies, but war does not create its 
chief usefulness. The voyage of the fleet 
has educated public opinion to this view 
of the navy, and the effect of this aroused 
public opinion is already being felt in 
Congress. Money for the construction 


and maintenance of the navy must be 
Useless navy yards 


spent more wisely. 
maintained for political patronage must 
be abolished. Departmental bureaus made 
inefficient by tangles of red tape must be 
done away with. Congress must impose 
more responsibility upon expert naval ship* 
builders, and attempt less and less to build 
ships itself by going into Committee of 
the Whole. 

The Constitution mentions the navy 
just twice. It says that “ the Congress 
shall have power to provide and maintain 
a navy.” But it also says that “ the Pres- 
ident shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy of the United States.” It 
will thus be seen that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to furnish the country with a navy, 
and the duty of the President to employ 
it. But the word “ provide” is not the 
word “ build.” It is the duty of a man 
to provide his wife with a home, but it is 
rarely his duty to build that home; if he 
is intelligent and has the means, he will 
employ a competent architect to do the 
scientific work of construction. In naval 
matters Congress has too often tried to 
fulfill the threefold function of provider, 
architect, and commander. The voyage 
of the fleet has aided in bringing home 
this truth to the public mind. 
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There is another aspect of the naval 
question upon which the fleet on its cruise 
has shed some illumination—the question 
as to the size and efficient power desirable 
for the navy of the United States. Some 
patriotic citizens have feared with a very 
great fear that, yielding to the influence 
of what they believe to be a world-wide 
military hysteria, this country is building 
a navy out of all proportion to its needs. 
We agree with them that the struggle for 
naval supremacy, simply for the sake of 
being able to claim supremacy, is a foolish 
and may be a wicked thing. But, to 
return again to the analogy of the police 
force, it is quite clear that the United 
States should have a navy sufficient to 
protect properly both its Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, especially in view of the 
completion of the Panama Canal. Whether 
our navy as existing and projected is suffi- 
cient for this purpose we must leave the 
experts to decide, but a consideration of 
some statistics enables the layman better to 
understand the claims of the expert. The 
city of New York has, in round numbers, 
a population of 4,250,000; it maintains 
10,000 policemen, or one to every 425 
citizens, and it is the general opinion that 
this ratio is not enough efficiently to main- 
tain law and order. The army and navy 
of the United States combined comprise, 
under the limitations of present laws, 
160,000 men and officers; thus, with a 
population of 80,000,000 of people, we 
have one military representative to every 
500 citizens. But the ratio becomes im- 
mediately one to a thousand when Russia 
is included, or one to two thousand when 
England and China and Japan are consid- 
ered, for it must be remembered that the 
army and navy bear a relation not merely 
to the domestic population, like the police 
force of New York City, but to the popu- 
lation of foreign countries as well. 

The Outlook devoutly hopes for the 
time when the civilized procedure of 
settling international differences will be in 
a great international court of law. But 
the way to bring about that time is not to 
follow the example of the well-meaning 
but inefficient doctrinaire who sits down 
to dream dreams and see visions while 
the leaky roof lets in the rain upon the 
heads of his wife and childten, if he is 
fortunate enough to have them; it is to 
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pursue the course of the citizen who 
respects his neighbors’ rights and lightens 
his neighbors’ misfortunes while he insists 
upon the proper protection and mainte- 
nance of his own household. 


DIRECT NOMINATIONS 


Between the issue of direct nominations 
as it is now raised in New York and that 
issue as it has been fought out in other 
States to the West and South there should 
be kept one clear distinction. 

Within the past decade there has been 
an awakening of the public conscience 
regarding certain great evils. Most of 
these evils, if not indeed all of them, could 
be traced to the power wielded by concen- 
trated wealth over legislators and other 
public servants. When the people wished 
to punish those public servants who had 
bound themselves to special interests, they 
found as their only alternative the election 
often of men who had likewise been 
pledged to these same interests. The 
system of making nominations in party 
conventions made this control of spe- 
cial interests easy. The people saw 
that, as a rule, only those men did the 
work of the party conventions who found 
in such work some personal advantage ; 
and that the corporations and other in- 
terests that could profit by political priv- 
ilege could most cheaply acquire such 
privilege by arranging that the dele- 
gates should reap the greatest personal 
advantage by naming men pledged to 
grant this privilege. The people, more- 
over, saw that their enemy was concen- 
trated while they themselves were scat- 
tered ; and that it could be defeated only 
by a great uniform popular uprising. It 
was then that the leaders of reform con- 
cluded that it was impossible to depend 
on regular and frequent popular uprising ; 
and that therefore in a single uprising 
they would sweep away the delegate sys- 
tem altogether and substitute a system 
of direct nominations. ‘Thus it happened 
that in quick succession one State after 
another established popular primaries, at 
which the party voters should choose their 
candidates directly, without the interven- 
tion of a single delegate. 

The issue of direct nominations as it 
has been fought out in the South and West 
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has been that of establishing this prin- 
ciple : namely, that the voters of the party 
themselves, not men in whose wisdom 
they repose authority if not confidence, 
should determine the candidates of the 
party. Now, however, that the principle 
has been established, the issue, from a 
National point of view, has become a new 
one. What is this issue as it appears in 
New York State? 

In other States the principle behind 
direct nominations has assumed various 
forms. The statutes establishing it have 
been experimental. Some have provided 
for “open primaries,” that is, primaries 
where each may vote at will to nominate 
candidates of either party; others have 
provided for “ closed primaries,” that is, 
primaries at which only the enrolled voters 
of either party may vote to nominate candi- 
dates of that party. Some have provided for 
party platforms; others have not. In some 
States the primaries have been adopted, 
not by statute, but by party rule. With 
all these variations in method there are 
also variations in conditions. Some of the 
States which have adopted direct nomina- 


tions are overwhelmingly rural. Others 


are more largely urban. The method that 
has run smoothly in rural communities has 
sometimes run laboriously in urban com- 
munities. Serious defects have been dis- 
covered. In some States the law estab- 
lishing direct nominations has, according 
to good evidence, disrupted the party 


organizations, has encouraged men of thé 


self-seeking type to thrust themselves be- 
fore the public, has resulted in forcing an 
unnecessarily expensive preliminary cam- 
paign, has rendered impracticable a,well- 
formulated party platform, has prevented 
arrangements for fusion tickets, has made 
the tickets ill balanced and not representa- 
tive of all sections and groups, has made it 
impossible for a man defeated for the 
nomination of a high office for which he 
may be unfitted to be named for a lower 
office for which he may be eminently 
fitted, and has given the centers of popu- 
lation, where people can easily gather for 
the primaries, an advantage over those 
regions where the population is scattered. 

When it is proposed to adapt direct 
primaries to a State like New York, these 
facts as to the laws in other States must 
be recognized. The population of the 
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United States as a whole is two-thirds 
rural; the population of New York State 
is over two-thirds urban. A law which is 
adapted to Wisconsin, where the urban 
population falls below the average of the 
Nation, will not necessarily be adapted to 
New York, where the ratio of urban pop- 
ulation is many times greater than that of 
the average in the Nation. Defects not 
serious elsewhere md@y be serious there. 

In a speech before the Young Repub- 
lican Club of Brooklyn last Saturday 
Governor Hughes clearly recognizes these 
facts.. As he says, with good-humored 
sarcasm, “ To listen to some of the objec- 
tions that are urged, one would think that 
a plan was to be proposed which would 
be a composite of all ‘the defects of the 
primary legislation of all the States.” 

After clearly stating some of the errors 
which he plans to avoid, he proposes two 
provisions which, so far as we know, have 
not been adopted by any other State, and 
which, so far as we can see, overcome the 
defects we have mentioned. 

The first of these would provide that 
the members of the party State Commit- 
tees be elected directly by the party voters ; 
that the State Committees and subordinate 
committees, equally responsible to the 
voters, present, on or before a date a spe- 
cified number of days before the primary, 
a party ticket; that then opportunity be 
given to groups of party voters to present 
other names if they wish ; and that finally, 
on primary day, the party voters choose 
from among these names thus presented 
the names which they wish to stand on the 
final party ticket. This provision would, 
we believe, meet all the defects we have 
mentioned except that of giving undue 
advantage to urban communities, - It is 
this defect (exaggerated though it may be) 
which the other provision mentioned by 
Governor Hughes is designed to prevent. 
This he describes as “a system of propor- 
tional representation by which the party 
voters in given communities or districts 
will be entitled to throw their weight in the. 
primary in proportion to the party vote 
cast in such communities or districts at the 
last preceding general election.” 

When the bill embodying Governor 
Hughes’s proposals is introduced into the 
Legislature, we shall discuss these pro- 
visions more in detail. What we wish 
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here to make plain is that New York is 
dealing with an issue distinct from that 
which has confronted other States ; that 
this issue is not one of establishing the 
principle of responsible nominations, but 
of perfecting it, applying it, and making 
it practicable under a variety of social 
conditions. 


a 
EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 


No one can read the article by Mr. 
Spearman on another page telling the story 
of Mr. Harriman’s accomplishments in 
connection with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road without a feeling of enthusiastic 
admiration for the skill, patience, and the 
public spirit which has been shown by the 
railway builders of America. No country 
in the world has to its credit such achieve- 
ments of railway engineering and railway 
operation as America, and we believe it 
will be generally conceded that Mr. Har- 
riman is one of the great leaders in the 
railway group. The well-founded criti- 
cisms of Mr. Harriman by the public and 
the Government, to which expression has 
often been given in these columns, have 
been directed to his financial operations 
and not to his unquestioned genius as a 
great railway builder, in admiration of 
which genius The Outlook is glad to put 
itself here on record. 

A few days after reading Mr. Spear- 
man’s article in proof, the writer of 
these lines made a trip to Washington 
on one of the fast expresses of the Penn- 
sylvania road. For two hours in the 
dusk of a waning winter afternoon and 
the darkness of a foggy evening he sat 
on the observation platform at the rear 
of the train. The splendid roadbed, the 
network of switches, the brilliant con- 
stellation of signal lights, the rush of 
trains passing on other tracks, the comfort 
and ease and rapidity with which hun- 
dreds of passengers were carried to and 
fro between the various stations of the 
road, impressed him as he was never im- 
pressed before with the real debt of grati- 
tude owed by the country to its railway 
builders, and The Outlook wishes to take 
this occasion to express such gratitude. 

At the same time there is another thing 
to be said. The very Napoleonic power 
of such a man as Mr. Harriman and the 
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enormous resources at his command only 
make more clear the lesson of the last 
seven years. That lesson is that, while 
Americans should gladly welcome the 
growing power and force of the railways 
in the industrial and social life of the coun- 
try, they should see to it that there is a 
power superior to the railways—the sover- 
eign power of the United States. 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 
JUDAS HANGING HIMSELF 


As with the other actors in that tragic 
scene in the garden, what Judas did to 
his Master signified not so much as what 
he did with himself. When we read, 
‘** And he went out and hanged himself,” 
we are almost ready to exclaim, That is 
the most intelligent act of his life! The 
truth, of course, is quite the contrary ; it 
was the supreme instance of his unin- 
telligence. 

Many have sought to uncover Judas’s 
motive. Some have thought they have 
found it in his greed for money—or, to 
put it more modernly, his keen com- 
mercial instinct. Thirty pieces of silver 
constituted the usual price for a slave ; it 
was not an insignificant sum in the eyes 
of a man who knew the value of money. 
Those who pretend that business is busi- 
ness and- nothing but business must ac- 
knowledge that the transaction was not 
discreditable to Judas as a commercial 
man. The fact, however, that he returned 
the money showed that not even with Judas 
could business be nothing but business. 
Some have thought they have found 
Judas’s motive in his jealousy of his fellow- 
disciples ; others have thought they have 
found it in his disappointment at the 
obvious failure of Jesus to establish a 
dynasty and distribute offices—patronage 
we call it now; in other words, they 
find it in his ambition to figure as a polit- 
ical power. Others (De Quincey among 
them) have thought they have found it in 
Judas’s hope that by confronting Jesus 
with his enemies he would be able to force 
him to exert his superhuman powers and 
set up his Messianic kingdom. It is not 
impossible that all these motives may have 
been combined. In this case, however, 
the immediate motive does not greatly 
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matter. What does matter is that Judas, 
after many months of intimate compan- 
ionship with Jesus, could have been in- 
duced to betray him by any motive what- 
ever. Judas Iscariot may have been a 
man of greed, of jealousy, of ambition. 
We do not know; but what we do know 
is that he was a marvel of moral stupidity. 

An ineident that occurred just before 
the end illustrates this characteristic of 
the man of Kerioth. Jesus and his disci- 
ples were dining at Bethany. In an out- 
burst of gratitude, a woman anointed 
Jesus’ feet. What did this dolt Judas do 
but blurt out aremark about the costliness 
of the ointment! If he had given hours 
of thought to the matter, he could not 
have chosen anything to say which would 
have been more unlikely to appeal to his 
Master. He seemed to have an instinct 
for missing the significance of his Master’s 
whole life and’ teaching. Indeed, Jesus 
early saw this, and saw, too, that it would 
be Judas’s undoing. He virtually said as 
much when, in speaking of his own words 
as spirit and life, he picked out Judas for 
special mention as one who, not under- 
standing them, was an instrument of evil. 
It ought not to be a matter of wonder to 
us, as it was not a matter of surprise to 
Jesus, that, since Judas was this sort of 
man, he should turn traitor. The choice 
of a kiss as the signal of betrayal was a 
most appropriate product of his fat wits. 

Yet, even after the betrayal, there might 
have been hope of Judas. So far as the 
act itself was concerned, Peter’s denial of 
his Master was almost as treacherous and 
was much more cowardly. Peter repented 
his act; but so did Judas. Judas was 
not vet lost. It was not until the very 
end that Judas’s hopeless moral dullness 
was proved. He showed how impervious 
his mind had been to Christ’s life and 
words by going out and stupidly hanging 
himself. ‘That act showed that he was a 
‘son of perdition.” 

Moral stupidity did not die with Judas. 
Others since Judas have been insensible to 
the same influence that surrounded him. 
Intelligence of at least the sort that can 
apprehend such influence is an essential 
in character ; and for the development of 
that kind of intelligence in himself every 
one is morally responsible. Moral stupidity 
is a form of egotism. ‘The moral dullard 
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is invariably an egotist. He thinks so 
highly of his own opinions, his own rights, 
his own comfort, that he leaves no room 
in his little mind for the thoughts, the 
needs, the welfare of others. His eyes 
see the devotion of men and women about 
him; but he is unmoved. His ears hear * 
the appeals for service; but he does not 
stir. All the brains he has are in the 
money-bag. It may be that his money- 
bag holds, not money, but political power, 
or artistic success, or home comforts, or 
advancement in the Church itself—but 
whatever it holds, there are his brains. In 
these days, when Judas goes to church 
and hears a sermon that searches out 
his weaknesses, he never winces. He 
may have been watering stocks all the 
week; but when he hears on Sunday 
the thunderings of the prophets against 
those who buy the poor for silver and the 
needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the 
refuse of the wheat, he criticises the elo- 
quence of the minister and then helps to 
take up the collection. When Judus stays 


at home from church, and declares that it 
is because he finds the church tiresome, 


he thinks he is criticising the church. He 
has not the wit to see that he is really 
confessing his own stupidity. He knows 
that about him there are men and women 
who are working for something besides 
money or place—but he calls them vision- 
aries. He cannot help reading about the 
efforts to release children from the fac- 
tories, to tear down plague-breeding tene- 
ments, to combat the corrupters of legis- 
latures, to secure safety to travelers ; but 
if these efforts touch his investments or 
menace his ambitions, he finds in them the 
proof, not of a divine force, but of imprac- 
tical fanaticism. Whether Judas tries to 
double the membership of his Bible class 
or to improve the finances of his church, 
so long as he cultivates his insensibility it 
“Tt had been good 
for that man if he had not been born.” 

That man who was one of the Twelve 
is also one of us. He occupies a pedestal 
of shame because his place in history, not 
because his character, is unique. We have 
it in us to be as Judas was. It was for 
our benefit that the Evangelist recorded 
Christ’s words of strained patience: 
“ Friend, betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss ?” 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 
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This is the last of four articles which together comprise a review of the most 
important aspects of President Roosevelt’s Administration. The first article, on the 
Administration’s Human and Social Conditions, by Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, appeared in The Outlook of February 6; the second, on the 
Administration’s International Relations, by James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the 
State Department, in The Outlook for February 13; the third, by James Rudolph 
Garfield, Secretary of the Interior, on its Economic and Industrial Influences, in The 








ALF a dozen of us were with the 
H President in his library. He was 
sitting at his desk reading to us 

his forthcoming Message. He had just 


finished a paragraph of a distinctly ethical 


character, when he suddenly stopped, 
swung round in his swivel chair, and said: 
“T suppose my critics will call that preach- 
ing, but I have got such a bully pulpit!” 
Then he turned back to his reading again. 
The episode is interpretative of the man. 
He has been ranchman, administrator, 
soldier, politician, statesman—but always 
and everywhere a moral reformer. I 
think there are two reasons for his enjoy- 
ment of his Presidential office: one, that 
it has enabled him to do things ; the other, 
that it has given him a National platform 
from which to say things. 

Great wars are almost always followed 
by a period of great corruption. The 
Civil War was no exception. Corruption 
shadowed with disgrace the second term 
of General Grant. Incorruptible himself, 
he could not save his administration from 
corruption. The election which followed 
is famous, or infamous, in American history 
for the frauds which characterized in equal 
proportions both the great political parties ; 
frauds on so gigantic a scale that to this 
day it is uncertain whether Tilden or 
Hayes would have been elected if all 


frauds had been eliminated. Popular 
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rumor attributed to Mr. McKinley’s man- 
agers, though not to him, wholesale 
corruption both in securing his first nom- 
ination and his first election. This cor- 
ruption has not been confined to any one 
locality or to any one party. It has been 
equally appalling in its dimensions in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Denver, San Francisco. It has bought 
not only Boards of Aldermen but Legisla- 
tures, and it has crept into both the 
administrative and the legislative depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Two 
United States Senators and three United 
States Representatives have subjected 
themselves to criminal prosecution for 
participation in frauds. 

Nor has this corruption been confined 
to political circles. Insurance companies, 
banks, trust companies, manufacturers, 
trades unions, have all been implicated. 
More than one financial magnate is 
now serving a sentence for fraud. Oth- 
ers are under sentence and awaiting 
final decision on appeal. Even judges 
have not been wholly free from rea- 
sonable suspicion of obligation for their 
election to the plutocracy. The growing 
restlessness among the plain people, start- 
ing with the wage-earners, extending to 
the farmers, cropping-out here and there 
in anarchic and socialistic theories, fore- 
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boded a possible and perhaps a dangerous 
revolution. The Bryan movement in 1896 
derived its force from a popular uprising 
against the corrupt money power, an up- 
rising unintelligent because it assumed 
that all money power is corrupt. The 
perils to the Nation in peace threatened 
to be greater than the perils from war, as 
the danger to a ship from dry rot in the 
harbor may be greater than any danger 
from storm at sea. 

What would have been the inevitable 
result if this process of corruption had 
gone on unchecked it is easy to understand. 
It was political and commercial corruption, 
not the northern barbarians, that destroyed 
Rome. It was political «nd commercial 
corruption that ruined Venice. It was 
political and commercial corruption that 
transformed Spain from the foremost em- 
pire in Europe to a third-rate power. It 
was political and commercial corruption, 
not the Jacobins, that overturned the 
Bourbon empire in France. The politi- 


cal and commercial corruption of the 
eighteenth century would have brought 
a like fate on England had it not been for 
a revival of honesty which drove the bribe- 


givers and the bribe-takers from office and 
took the control of India from the money- 
makers who controlled the East India 
Company. 

We are now in the midst of an 
analogous revival in America. No one 
man has alone either represented or pro- 
duced this revival. It has sprung up 
spontaneously in every section of the 
country. Its apostles and representatives 
are in all parties, and some of them belong 
to no party. Among its interpreters one 
instantly and instinctively recalls Hughes 
and Colby and Johnson and Hadley and 
Folk and Heney. But there are scores 
of others not less eager in their honesty if 
less widely known. 

If Mr. Roosevelt has been the most 
National figure in this movement, it is 
not because his passion for honesty has 
been greater than many of his con- 
temporaries, but because his position has 
co-operated with his temperament to make 
his speech one of “winged words.” He 
became President of the United States in 
September, 1901. In August, 1902, he 
inaugurated his campaign against corrup- 
tion by his notable speech in Providence, 
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Rhode Island, which is, I believe, the 
richest city fer capita in the United States. 
He made this campaign almost as strenu- 
ous as if it were a Presidential election.. 
Sagacious politicians urged him not to 
enter upon this battle. Why should he? 


“The election was over; the country was 


quiet; business was good; everywhere 
men were making money; if there was 
discontent, it was not expressed. Let well 
enough alone. 

But Mr. Roosevelt did not believe 
that the conditions were “well enough.” 
One observant foreign visitor to our 
shores was asked the other day what he 
thought were the chief perils of our 
country. He replied promptly: Three: 
A passion for luxury, the decay of religion, 
the decrease of child-bearing. Mr. Roose- 
velt did not think the country of which 
this could be said was “ well enough.” 
No material prosperity can counterbalance 
these moral evils, if they exist. He 
believed that the first and the third did 
exist. And he appealed to the religious 
sense of the Nation, which had not decayed, 
to correct them. 

The reader of his speeches in the cam- 
paign of the fall of 1907 will perceive, if he 
reads them with any care, that they are not 
political addresses, nor politico-economical 
lectures. Their burden is neither party 
welfare nor material prosperty. Itis Na- 
tional righteousness. He did not inveigh 
against wealth, but against corrupt wealth. 
He did not condemn trades unions, but 
lawless trades unions. He did not object 
to great combinations, but to monopolistic 
combinations. He did not ask, What is con- 
stitutional ? but, What is right ? and added, 
If the Constitution does not allow us to 
do what is right, let us amend the Consti- 
tution. He proved himself a more saga- 
cious politician than the politicians; his 
campaign saved the party which was fast 
becoming a party of special privilege. 
But I venture the opinion that he would 
have entered on the campaign if it had 
been sure to ruin the party. For I 
repeat that, while Mr. Roosevelt is a 
shrewd politician, he is still more an en- 
thusiastic moral reformer. 

Mr. Roosevelt is accused of disregard- 
ing the Constitution. The accusation, 
coming generally from callow writers 
who have never even read the Constitu- 
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tion through, still less studied its judicial 
interpretation by the great jurists, is 
humorous to one who knows that on Con- 
stitutional questions Mr. Roosevelt has 
followed the advice of the ablest Constitu- 
tional lawyers in the Nation, and has 
incorporated in his speeches, not only their 
interpretations, but sometimes their very 
words. He is accused of being noisy. It 
is true. When eighty millions of people 
are asleep, and corruption, like the fabled 
vampire, is fanning them into a deeper 
somnolence that it may suck their life- 
blood, it requires a shout to wake them 
up. The prince of the fairy tale awoke 
the Sleeping Beauty with a kiss, and when 
she wakened, all her court woke with her. 
But kisses do not waken-a sleeping nation 
except in fairyland. Other reformers had 
said before all that Mr. Roosevelt has said. 
But, partly by reason of his temperament 
and partly by reason of his. platform, he 
was able so to say it that the Nation sat 
up and took notice. It is said that he is 
combative. It is true; he is combative. 
Those who think that hate and .anger are 
always wrong do well to criticise him. I 
am of a different opinion. They “ that 
love the Lord hate evil.” A man’s en- 
thusiasm for right may be measured by 
the depth of his abhorrence of iniquity. 
The ideal of life is, “‘ Be ye angry, and sin 
not.” America needed, not a gentle 
remonstrance, but an indignant one. 
Nothing but a conscience aflame against 
corruption could have inflamed the Amer- 
ican conscience against it. 

There are those who lament the cold- 
ness of the churches and the decay of 
religion. I believe we are living in the 
midst of a great revival of religion ; but it 
is a revival of ethical purpose, not of spir- 
itual emotion. And this is the kind we 
need : less the creation of a new spiritual 
torce than the application to present social 
conditions of spiritual forces already in 
existence. For the last ten years my 
ministerial service has been rendered 
almost exclusively in colleges ; and it has 
consisted not merely in talking to students, 
but in talking with them. During that 
time I do not recall that a single student 
has asked me, “ What shall I do to be 


saved?’ but hundreds have asked me, 


“What can I do to save others?” The 
current questions are not, What must I do 
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to get to heaven? but, What can I do to 
bring the kingdom of heaven to the earth? 
Can I do more in law or in the ministry, 
in teaching or in politics; and how shall I 
go about it? This is due, I am sure, not 
primarily to my preaching, but to the 
spirit of the times. How much any man 
is the creature and how much the creator 
of the spirit of his times it is difficult to 
say. But of all the representatives of 
that spirit there is none in the Nation 
more influential, as there is none more 
eminent, than Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is impossible in the limits of such an 
article as this to indicate the reformatory 
work which he has carried on; yet that 
would be a wholly inadequate estimate of 
his moral influence which did not at least 
indicate that he has practiced what he 
preaches. It is not because he is an 
eloquent speaker, not because he is never 
mistaken in his policies nor always above 
criticism in his taste, that the American 
people admire him; but because he is 
what he appears to be, because his actions 
speak for honest dealing more loudly than 
his words—and his words are far from 
inaudible. 

Under his administration the Civil 
Service has been carried farther for- 
ward, I believe, than under any of his 
predecessors, and this in spite of a Con- 
gressional opposition which only the most 
persistent courage could overcome. The 
Land Office has been transformed from a 
merely administrative bureau into a guasi 
judicial office, so that favors which for- 
merly were unhesitatingly asked and as 
unhesitatingly granted are no longer ob- 
tained through political influence. Such 
influence has no more standing before 
this guasi court than before any wholly 
judicial tribunal. Its decisions are conse- 
quently gaining a respect in the West 
which they never before procured, and its 
agents find themselves freed from the old 
suspicion and are subjected to criticism 
only in isolated cases of individual want of 
tact or other defective temperament, or 
in cases where the probe has gone deep 
and has unearthed unsuspected frauds in 
which men of before unblemished reputa- 
tion have had some share: The war upon 


the illicit traffic with the Indians has been 
prosecuted with a vigor never known 
Four years ago $10,000 was 
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appropriated to this work; this year 
$40,000 is the appropriation. Under no 
administration of the past has there been 
so distinct a gain in the quality of the 
decreasing number of Indian agents. 
The Indian Bureau has been freed, let 
us hope forever, from the political 
influence that in times past. has con- 
stantly interfered with its efficiency. It 
does its business on business principles. 
And the Indian has been placed, in so far 
as administrative action can place him, as 
regards his timber, irrigation, and agricul- 
tural interests, on the same footing as the 
white men among whom he lives. The 
Indian is no longer coddled, on the one 
hand, nor coerced, on the other. As a 
result, though the relationship between 
the Indian and the white man is far from 
ideal, it was never so far advanced toward 
one of mutual respect and good feeling as 
to-day. What the Administration has done, 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s guidance and inspi- 
ration, to create an international feeling of 
good will and consequent peace among the 
nations ; what it has done to develop the 
faith of the South American and Central 
American Republics in the honor of the 
United States ; what to raise the standard 
of ail so-called Christian nations in their 
dealings with the Chinese; what, by the 
example it has set in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines, to revolutionize the fundamental 
ideals of the true relations between the 
strong nations and the weaker and less 
advanced peoples; what Mr, Roosevelt 


Thimself, almost single-handed, achieved for 


the peace of the world in the settlement 
of the Russo-Japanese War—these things 
the readers of The Outlook do not need 
here to be told. It is no disrespect to the 
work of either Secretary Hay or Secretary 
Root to aver that what they have aceom- 
plished would have been impessible had 
they not been supported by all the moral 
and political force and all the reputation, 
national and international, of their leader, 
reinforced, let us add, by the world’s 
knowledge that at the command of Amer- 
ica was a splendid navy. 

What the President has done publicly 
to bring the great corporations, cammonly 
called “ trusts,” ynder Goyernment control 





for the benefit of the people all the world 
knows, This might, perhaps, be attrib- 
uted to the political sagacity of a shrewd 
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politician rather than to the conscience 
and courage of a moral reformer. What 
all the world does not know is the pressure 
which has been brought to bear upon the 
President by some of these interests for 
special favors, and the response which they 
have received when no public favor could 
possibly have been anticipated from that 
response. One specific illustration is 
worth more than many generalities. Dur- 
ing the early part of the late Presidential 
campaign, when considerable anxiety was 
felt among many Republicans as to Mr. 
Taft’s prospects, it was suggested to the 
Administration that certain investigations 
as to alleged violation of the Anti-Trust 
Law, said to implicate some very wealthy 
individuals and corporations, which had 
been set on foot in the late spring by the 
Department of Justice, ought to be at 
least temporarily abandoned, as they had 
greatly offended one or more among the 
most liberal contributors to the Republi- 
can campaign fund, and, if continued, 
would deprive that fund of a large amount 
of money. As might be surmised, 
Attorney-General Bonaparte did not aban- 
don the investigations. Incidentally men- 
tioning the mgtter and his course in the 
case in one of his letters to the President, 
the President’s reply included this para- 
graph : 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., ——, 1908. 

Dear Bonaparte: 

. . . Whatascoundrel —— must be! Ifhe 
comes to you again I shall be really delighted 
to have you tell him straight from me that the 
investigation will be pressed with the utmost 
energy to a conclusion, and that this will be 
done whether his clients contribute a million 
for the election of Taft or a million for the 
election of Bryan, or whether they fail to 
contribute a cent to either side. I would 
really like to have you give him just this 
message from me, and put it in writing if 
you desire. 


I make no concealment of my affection 
for Mr. Roosevelt as a personal friend 
and my admiration for him as a public 
man. The faults of great men always 
seem great because they are the defects 
of great qualities. So the defects of 
Abraham Lincoln obscured to his critics 
the virtues which have made his fame 
enduring. So I believe the virtues of 
President Roosevelt will be remembered 
long after his detractors are forgotten and 
the faults which they magnified out of all 
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proportion are lost to sight as his increas- 
ingly luminous figure recedes with the 
receding past. I admire him for his com- 
bination of qualities: his intensity of con- 
viction and his poise of judgment, his high 
ideals and his practical realization of them, 
his inexhaustible energy and his untiring 
industry, his alertness of mind and his 
sobriety of judgment, his grasp of great 
principles and his mastery of details, his 
chivalrous friendship and his transparent 
candor, his leonine courage and his gentle 
courtesy. If he is the most widely loved 
he is also the most intensely hated man 
in America. ‘To him can never be applicd 
the words of Jesus, ‘“‘ Woe unto you when 
all men speak well of you.” He is looked 
upon with degrees of hostility varying from 
a passionate enmity to a mild aversion, by 
the various classes whom he has antagon- 
ized: by the corruptionists whose schemes 
he has foiled and whose characters he has 
exposed; by the Philistines who think 
that successful crime should be condoned 
because it has succeeded ; by the political 
doctrinaires whose dreams of reform he 
has disturbed by applying to their theories 
the test of actual life; by those peace- 


So when the May-month trips adown the hills, 
Spreading her soft enchantments far and wide, 

I'll then remember ye, my daffodils, 

That gave me message sweet before ye died. 


DAFFODILS IN A WINTER ROOM 


BY WILLIAM NOKTHROP MORSE 


Sweet warm-lipped heralds of the gentle spring, 
Ye bear into this sunless love-lit room 

A dream of blossoms and each tender thing 

That soon will wake; pale moths that seek the gloom 


Of fragrant nights, and whispering buds that break 
Some dawn into a low enraptured song, 
The call of bluebirds near a sunset lake, 


And meadows murmuring where the bees most throng. 









than of purity, or who think the trader 
should not have been scourged out but 
only coaxed out of the temple; by that 
peculiar type of conservatives who believe 
that whatever is must continue to be, and 
who are constitutionally averse to all re. 
form because it involves change and re- 
adjustment, which are inconvenient ; and, 
finally, by those who approve both his 
principles and his achievements but criti- 
cise some of his methods and phrases. 
But he has also aroused a passionate 
devotion to himself among a great and, | 
believe, increasing number o* his fellow- 
citizens, who admire hirn as a statesman 
and love hin. as a preacher of righteous- 
ness. He has inspired in his countrymen 
a fervor of patriotism, and wisely directed 
it in practical channels to the public serv- 
ice. His astuteness as a politician will 
be forgotten ; his policies will be incorpo- 
rated in the growing Constitution of the 
Nation, and presently the world will think 
they were always there ; but his influence 
as a moral reformer will ever remain in 
the higher civic ideals and the quickened 
patriotic life of a great people. 
















































































































BUILDING UP A GREAT 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BY FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


MONG all the stories in American 
A railroading—and it has teemed 
with the marvelous—few chap- 
ters are so extraordinary as the building 
up of the Union Pacific Railroad system 
by Edward H. Harriman. ‘The boldness 
of the conception, the magnitude of the 
undertaking, and the constructive genius 
shown in the working out of the plans are 
all unusual features even in a day of under- 
takings that make for us every year new 
records in industrial history. But a little 
more than ten years ago the Union Pacific 
was a Cinderella among our railways, sit- 
ting forlorn and in ashes, and all uncon- 
scious of the presence of one ready to fit 
the slipper of efficiency to her foot and 
lead her to the highest plane in American 
railroading. 

Mr. Harriman’s success has been so 
phenomenal that not every one has been 
willing to give him undivided credit for it. 

4 


We have been reminded—and with a 
measure of truth—that in providing an 
unparalleled prosperity for his entire rail- 
way territory an overruling Providence 
has done a great deal for him. But it is 
not to be forgotten that the opportunity 
of acquiring the Union Pacific Railroad 
twelve years ago, and for a comparatively 
few millions of dollars, knocked at many 
doors before it reached the door of Mr. 
Harriman. The golden chance was within 
thegrasp of Jay Gould; he never realized it. 
It lay very obviously before what railway 
men then called the Boston Party—Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams and his associates. 
It waited at the door of the Burlington 
people. It might easily have been seized 
by Mr. Hill—and the railway map of the 
United States changed for generations. 
But it was left for Mr. Harriman to grasp. 
He had faith in the mysterious, hopeless- 
looking, wonder-working, Western empire 
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that lies wrapped in its unending dream of 
sunshine beyond the Missouri River; he 
had the keenness of vision to map out 
within it a traffic confederation of un- 
equaled strength, the iron determination 
to supply it with railways the best of their 
class in the world, and the tremendous 
personality necessary to persuade careful 
men to risk unheard-of sums of money to 
make good his plans. Any estimate of 
Mr. Harriman and his railway work that 
includes less than this is manifestly incom- 
plete: the results are at hand and the facts 
may be reckoned with. 

The Union Pacific Railroad—and the 
same may be said of the Southern Pacific 
to-day—is the peer physically of the 
standard railway lines of the East. Sucha 
statement would be unwarranted if offered 
with a sanction less that that of the head 
of operation—the Senior Vice-President 
—of the New York Central Lines them- 
selves. And this standard of efficiency, I 


take it, remains, in the face of many remark- 
able achievements, the chiefest title to Mr. 
Harriman’s strength as a railway man. 
He found in the Union Pacific a com- 
pletely broken-down property. Our coun- 


try was emerging from the industrial 
paralysis following the panic of 1893. 
There was absolutely but one thing he 
could do to insure the command that is 
his to-day in the American railway world, 
and to do it required the courage that all 
of us that are not Harrimans lack. That 
was, not to wait for things to happen, not 
to look for a buyer for his property, but to 
do something that none of our railway 
speculators had ever done before him ; 
namely, to borrow huge sums of money 
and build up his property physically ; to 
cut down granite grades, fill mountain 
valleys, provide the heaviest rails, the 
best engines—in a word, to.buyhifgtohis 
new line, even at enormdus cost, high 
efficiency. Efficiency has been the key- 
note of his railway policy. He himself 
has repeatedly said this, and it cannot be 
gainsaid. It is this that has stamped Mr. 
Harriman as a man to be reckoned with 
in any of his undertakings—not the mere 
buying of the railway junk, but the tre- 
mendous wager he laid on the future of 
his railway territory. 

His buying of the Union Pacific road 
itself was followed so rapidly by his 
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acquisition of its branch lines and the far 
more momentous purchase of the Hunting- 
ton interest in the Southern Pacific as to 
seem at this distance almost one operation. 
But the rapid moves of those days were 
very serious moves for Mr. Harriman, 
and could hardly have been accomplished 
without the anxieties of an ordinary life- 
time. Lacking the Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific never had been and never 
could be a great railway. Ogden, Utah, 
never had been and never could be a ter- 
minal, except in the sense that the Union 
Pacific proper ended there. Successful 
railways consist of two essentials—feeders 
and terminals. Something may be done 
without feeders, but nothing is possible 
without terminals; and in acquiring the 
Southern Pacific Mr. Hafriman did what 
the railway logic of the situation indicated 
absolutely. In the Union Pacific he had 
really got hold only of the tail of the trans- 
continental traffic dog; in the Southern 
Pacific he got the traffic dog itself. 

When he faced the final burden of his 
united properties, he had eighteen thousand 
miles of railway to handle. Everything 
had to be done in the direction of unifying 
the management. In the. running of a 
railway there are, apart from the treas- 
urer’s functions, two divisions of work. 
One is the traffic end of the business ; the 
other, the maintaining and operating end. 
The operating man provides the transpor- 
tation facilities and the traffic man sells 
them. In moving to organize these 
departments Mr. Harriman showed a 
second trait found only in able executives— 
that of surrounding himself with strong 
men. From the Southern Pacific he took 
J. C. Stubbs, the logical man for the posi- 
tion, and placed him at the head of his 
eighteen thousand miles as Director of 
Traffic. It is perhaps worth while to note 
in passing that in choosing his railway 
chiefs Mr. Harriman was not in the least 
disturbed by the public clamor of that day 
for young men to fill high executive offices. 
He chose in the end thoroughly tested and 
seasoned officers who had learned their 
business on his newly acquired lines from 
the ground up—who had years to show for 
their experience and had very definitely 
made good. Mr. Stubbs, coming from 
San Francisco, where he had been con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific almost 





E. H. 


from the day the Ogden line was com- 
pleted, and as Vice-President in sole charge 
{ its traffic affairs for many years, took 
the reins for Mr. Harriman at Chicago, and 
ith them a high place among those Amer- 
ican traffic directors who hold a vital indus- 
‘nal responsibility in stimulating the growth 
f our country. 
The satisfactory unifying of his traffic 
ffairs in so extended a territory led Mr. 
Harriman a step further in railway man- 


HARRIMAN 


‘ 


agement. With his lines made ready at so 
great cost for high effective results, he now 
hazarded a very great success or failure 
in an attempt to unify the operating of his 
huge system—for it must be remembered 
that no railway organization in the country 
had ever before combined, under one 
operating management, eighteen thousand 
miles of track. Railway men, and able 
ones, looked with misgivings on the exper- 


iment. Many openly predicted the failure 
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of a method that placed the man in oper- 
ating authority fifteen hundred to two 
thousand miles from the execution of his 
order. When Mr. Harriman brought Julius 
Kruttschnitt, also a Vice-President of the 
Southern Pacific, from San Francisco to 
Chicago, and endowed him, as Director of 
Maintenance and Operation of the Harri- 
man Lines, with plenary operating author- 
ity, it was not alone outside observers that 
were guessing as to the outcome ; no more 
interested guesser on that point could be 
found than Mr. Kruttschnitt himself. And, 
in a position in the railway world that 
afforded nowhere any precedent, it was put 
up pretty seriously to him to make good. 

The problems that confronted him were, 
in part, wholly new. On the other hand, 
wasteful conditions due to operating the 
various systems separately could be done 
away with at once and substantial econo- 
mies secured. It was not that these lines 
were operated in a less careful way than 
other lines, but that they were operated in 
the conventional way, and, applied to the 
long mileage and sparse-traffic routes of 
the West, these methods entailed serious 
waste. 

Roads may make money even under 
these disadvantages provided natural con- 
ditions favor them—and natural conditions 
certainly do favor the Harriman Lines. 
They serve a traffic territory exception- 
ally rich in natural resources; far less 
developed than the territory of the Penn- 
sylvania, yet enormously rich. The prob- 
lem in the case of the Harriman Lines, as 
it is in the affairs of every railway, was 
to minimize the cost of handling its traffic ; 
and each railway finds its success in differ- 
ent particulars. In this instance it was 
only by bringing the operating of the sepa- 
rate lines under a central authority that 
the best results could be secured. For 
example, the Union Pacific was returning 
empty Southern Pacific freight cars to the 
Southern Pacific, while at the same time 
the Southern Pacific was returning empty 
Union Pacific cars to the Union Pacific. 
This presented the operating spectacle of 
each of these roads hauling train-loads of 
empty cars across the Rocky and Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in both directions at 
the same time ; the very layman will per- 
ceive the hopeless waste. The policy of 
pooling the car equipment of all the Harri- 
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man Lines was adopted, and it was enacted 
that a Union Pacific freight car should be 
as much at home on a Southern Pacific 
siding as a Southern Pacific. freight car, 
and vice versa. ‘This stopped the haul- 
ing of empties both ways at once; the 
figures for empty-car mileage on the Harri- 
man Lines—always the nightmare of oper- 
ating railway officers—dropped with a 
tumble. It followed, in working out the 
policy, that a Union Pacific car disabled in 
Portland, Oregon, or in Tucson, Arizona, 
should no longer be hauled two thousand 
miles empty to Omaha to be repaired, but 
should be repaired by the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company or the Southern 
Pacific, respectively, at Portland or at Tuc- 
son. The expense of these repairs was 
then distributed equitably between the 
various systems in proportion to the totals 
of their car equipment; and the saving to 
all of them by this simple co-operation 
may be imagined. Only when a freight 
car is to be rebuilt is that car taken in 
hand by its own line and rebuilt at its 
proper cost. 

The separate properties had been oper- 
ated by six General Managers, each of 
whom had been managing his own line, 
naturally, to make the best showing for it, 
regardless of the troubles of his neighbors. 
Each was bent on getting hold of all the 
equipment he could and keeping all he 
could get, heedless of his fellow-managers. 
It can be seen how public interests may 
suffer under these conditions. The move- 
ment of freight traffic may be delayed or 
even blockaded. But without a central 
responsibility each road in difficulties may 
easily point to the other as the delinquent 
and the fixing of the blame be lost in re- 
crimination. 

All of this was checked, and the beauties 
of brethren dwelling together in. -haxeayy 
were insinuated and, if necessary, ex- 
pounded by the Director of Operation. 
It is not to be understood that he courts 
opportunities to exercise his authority. He 
desires never to interfere, except in the 
event.of absolute necessity, with the auton- 
omy of the different operating systems as 
they exist; but every manager must 
regard the traffic predicaments. of his 
fellow. No manager willingly surrenders 
car equipment that he needs himself. But 
the needs of one portion of a large system 
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may be more compelling than those of any 
other. This is a question for a central 
authority to decide, and when all sides of 
the emergency have been considered, he 
must assume the responsibility and issue 
his orders. If they are that one manager 
shall deliver to another fifty empty cars 
daily for thirty days, the cars must be 
delivered. The order is peremptory and 
admits of no discussion. Before it has 
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These are instances of the remedying of 
bad conditions. But to merge six oper- 
ating machines into one six times as big, 
and into such efficiency that it shall run 
more smoothly than any one of the original 
six, is a gigantic task. These six lines 
were found divided, under standard railway 
practice, into twenty-six divisions varying 
in length from two hundred to six hundred 
miles. Every such railway division has 
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been issued every means have been con- 
dered to solve the vexing dilemma that 
calls for one thousand cars when there are 
in all only five hundred to go around. But 
the justification of a final order from the 
'irector’s office is expfessed only in the 
vords, “ For the good of the service.” 
To a lesser degree the locomotive equip- 
inent has been pooled. Engines naturally 
tay at home; but if emergency in traffic 
1ovement requires the shifting of motive 
ower, it is unhesitatingly shifted. 


its superintendent, who for all practical 
purposes should be its general manager. 
His division is a miniature but complete 
railway. He has under him his motive 
power man, his engineer to maintain 
track, his despatchers to move his trains. 


. Over his division he has entire charge. 


He is the man to whose office the public 
applies for cars, and he meets the public 
as the visible railway head. The division 
has been taken as the unit in operating 
the consolidated lines, and they begin with 
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twenty-six units. Following railway prac- 
tice, these unit superintendents have been 
left grouped under their own, General 
Managers as the Operating Director found 
them. Each of these General Managers 
has in his turn his master of motive 
power, his track and bridge engineers, and 
his general superintendent to look after 
his general transportation. Preserving the 
identity of each of these twenty-six units as 
completely as possible, the theory that 
the Director of Operation has laid down 
for himself is that his position is analytical, 
suggestive, advisory, and mandatory. 

One chief result that the public looks 
for in railway operating efficiency is fast 
time in transportation. Let us suppose 
that it is deemed necessary to reduce a 
train schedule between San Francisco and 
Omaha from one hundred to eighty hours. 
The division units are looked over and each 
General Manager concerned is asked to 
submit figures for the run over his part of 
the system. The General Managers call for 
figures from their various superintendents, 
turn them in to Chicago, and when the 
totals are compiled it is found that if each 
man is given the time he asks for the 
revised schedule will look more like one 
hundred and ten hours than eighty. The 
estimates are sent back for revision. 
Each man holds fast to all he dare, but a 
second effort reduces the total to, let us 
say, ninety hours. Back go the figures, 
and they come in the third time at eighty- 
five hours. At this point no one will 
willingly concede more, and the hoped- 
for schedule is still five hours away. 
Here the Director of Operation steps in. 
He must know, thoroughly, his divisions 
and what each is capable of doing. He 
makes a final revision of the figures, and 
this time when they leave hjs hands the 
knot is cut—the total is eighty hours, and 
the matter, having been carefully con- 
sidered and discussed during the prelimi- 
nary steps, is no longer one for argument ; 
the divisions that have been called upon 
to take the additional strain must take it. 

The matter, then, is one of assembling 
responsibilities, widely spread, into the 
hands of a chief executive. The matter 
of operating rules alone has given rise to 
many difficulties in standardizing the oper- 
ation of the Harriman Lines. American 
railways are operated under what are 
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known as standard rules, and the oper- 
ating rules of a railway are its book of 
statutes. But decided variations were 
found among the Harriman books of 
statutes. One of the early and most im- 
perative things done by the General Mana- 
gers was to standardize these statutes. 

Nor is it merely that much of the 
knowledge needed in such a position is 
technical—the Director of Operation is a 
trained engineer—but the bulk of the 
subjects to be passed on is astonishing. 
Some of it has to be done but once— 
much of it comes up in forms that are 
always new. Such a director finds, let us 
say, the need for a new type of heavy 
freight engine for mountain divisions. 
The master mechanics of the different 
lines meet, propose, and discuss features 
for the new engine. The motive power 
chiefs and General Managers pass upon 
these. Drawings are ordered and checked, 
a sample engine is built, and the reports 
and plans are furnished for fffal approval 
before adoption. In the Giese the 
fads and,hobbies have beef minimized or 
ciminal and the expense of useless 
devices has been saved to the company. 
The type ‘selected represents most nearly 
the needs of the territory for which it is 
designed because the motive power brains 
of all the roads have been concentrated on 
the model, and when the order for a quan- 
tity of engines has been placed only the 
fittest features have survived. 

The matters thus coming. under the 
direction of an officer with such jurisdiction 
are so numerous and varied as to raise a 
doubt whether one man could possibly 
take care of themall. From the standard- 
izing of freight engines to the standard- 
izing of stationery used on the Harriman 
Lines would seem a long step, but it proved 
a necessary one. Six sample copies of 


_each blank form in use on the eighteen 


thousand miles, when called for, nearly 
filled a room. By no means all the letter- 
heads collected, but those of a certain class 
only, varied in cost from $1.90 a thousand 
to $11.50 a thousand. It happened that 
those of lowest cost were the letter-heads 
used by the Director himself. A practical 
stationer was brought in, and the blanks 
were merged into standard forms. ‘The 
letter-heads referred to, those used by the 
General Managers, were standardized at a 
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cost of $1.90 a thousand. Paper is sold 
to the trade in sheets of standard dimen- 
sions known as trade sizes. When small 
blanks are cut from these sheets to an 
arbitrary size, there is necessarily waste. 
An inspection of the various telegraph 
blanks sent in disclosed a variety of sizes, 
printed with a variety of headings. A 
uniform size, cutting without waste from 
a trade-sheet, was adopted. Then the 
printed heading of the different blanks 
was considered. Since these were strictly 
for railway, not for public, use, portions of 
the various headings were discarded. This 
meant a saving in typesetting and printing ; 
the final form eliminated every superfluous 
word. 

The detail seems a small one. Yet it 
is the mastery of these particulars that 
mimakes great economies possible. The 
saving effected in standardizing the station- 
ery amounted to more than twenty-five 
times the cost of installing a central 
stationer. The concentration of buying 
power becomes lik, vise important, since 
the quantities of sup ‘lies used are enor- 
mous. An order is given for 20,000,000 
of the telegraph blanks at one time. A 


single Harriman Lines order for car equip- 
ment becomes the largest order for car 
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equipment ever given in the world—it 
being in this instance for six thousand six 
hundred refrigerator cars. An agitation 
was begun some years ago against private 
car lines. Transcontinental shippers com- 
plained of their treatment at the hands of 
the companies owning the refrigerator cars. 
The matter ended in the Harriman Lines 
supplying their shippers with their own 
refrigerator cars, an arrangement that has 
thus far pleased both the railway and the 
shipper better than the earlier practice. 
At the least, when there are complaints to 
be made, they can all be brought to one 
traffic office. 

Of especial interest to the readers of 
a magazine that has always taken ad- 
vanced ground in the matter of getting 
at the prevention of railway accidents will 
be some account of Mr. Kruttschnitt’s 
efforts to reduce them on the Harriman 
Lines. ‘To no problem has he given more 
serious attention, and no sheet of the 
many that come before him is studied with 
keener interest than the monthly accident 
report. He found his lines with indifferent 
records in this respect; and if he were 
asked to-day what has caused him the 
hardest thought and been the most stub- 
born and at times discouraging feature 
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of his work, he would probably answer, 
the elimination of railway accidents. What 
he has done in this line, however, has been 
ingenious and advanced enough to make 
it worth study. It must be said that Mr. 
Harriman has spent money like water to 
make his’ roads safe; he has never 
winced at huge estimates in that direction. 
And the rapidity with which he has passed 
on the enormous sums required for better- 
ments has often taken away the breath of 
his associates. It costs a thousand dollars 
a mile to block signal a railway. More 
than five million dollars have gone into 
that work alone on the Southern and 
Union Pacific. It is now possible to travel 
from- Chicago to Portland or to Los 
Angeles and from there far out into the 
Colorado Descrt entirely under block 
signals. Block signals do not greatly 
expedite train movement; they make 
‘rain movement safer. The five millions 
spent on them is only an item in the 
expenditures for betterment, additions, and 
reconstruction on these two railways since 
Mr. Harriman took control of them. 
Che aggregate for these purposes has 
reached in ten years a hundred and eight- 
een million dollars. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt thus had under his 
hand good roads to begin accident work 
on, and in his efforts to lessen the appall- 
ing waste of life and property chargeable 
to American railway operation was not 
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content with trying, faithfully and per- 
sistently, all of. the known remedies. He 
has gone beyond these, and with success. 
In experimenting with severe discipline as 
a remedial measure he found that with 
his men the threat of the loss of a job or 
its actual loss was alike ineffective. A 
man discharged for an accident hunted up 
another job. Every use was made of the 
conventional “surprise” tests, in which 
conditions secretly arranged would, if 
disregarded, lead to an accident. In these 
tests, generally in use among American 
railways, the engine and train crews and 
operators are watched to see whether they 
disregard test signals or accept orders not 
duly authenticated. An exhaustive series 
of these experiments showed a very high 
percentage of effectiveness; that is, the 
lapses on the part of the men were 
astonishingly few. In some instances the 
tests showed aimost perfect results, indi- 
cating a very high discipline ; yet the acci- 
dents occurred quite regularly. Curiously 
enough, too, on those very divisions where 
the tests showed highest, the number of 
accidents was greatest. The work of the 
Chicago office is largely analytical, and here 
was an instance where figures certainly 
seemed to lie. If a more effective remedy 
were now to be applied, it must be found 
outside all accepted canons of railway 
management, and the operating chiefs 


were called together and a somewhat 
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startling plan was laid before them. - It 
was proposed, in effect, that when an acci- 
dent occurred the investigation should be 
made in a totally different way. An_out- 
sider, a man connected in no way whatever 
with the Harriman Lines, was now to be 
brought in, in every instance, to listen to 
the evidence. He was to hear every 
word of the testimony that the railway 
should hear, to be authorized to ask any 
and all questions he might want to, and as 
a juror he was to sign with the railway 
men the accident report forwarded to 
headquarters. 

When it is considered that this sug- 
gestion reversed every tradition in Ameri- 
can railroading, the astonishment with 
which it was received will be understood. 
The policy of our railways from time 
immemorial has been to cover up, to hide 
from the public by every possible means, 
all information concerning accidents. In 
the conference objections were asked for 
and offered to the new plan. Of what 
possible value, for instance, could be the 
opinion of a doctor or a tailor on the 
question of weak stay-bolts or defective 
crown sheet under a boiler? Objections 
were finally overcome, but when the policy 
was adopted it was with misgivings on the 
part of most of the operating staffs. It 
happened that the very first outside nian 
called into an accident inquiry under the 
new rule was a newspaper man; the 
second man chanced to be abanker. The 
Harriman Lines public took up the idea 
with interest. Indeed, the first surprise 
met with was the readiness of busy men 
to co-operate in the matter; to lay aside 
their own work and look into the accident 
that had occurred on their railway as if it 
were their business. “I admit,” Mr. 
Kruttschnitt had said to his staff, “we 
shall not get in such reports any opinion 
of importance from medical men on the 
composition of boiler steel ; nor one from 
a merchant on the despatching of trains ; 
but, whatever we do get in these reports, we 
will get no whitewashing. We will get 
the responsibility put squarely where it 
belongs. This is what I want. If the 
fault is in my office, I want to know it. 
If it is in your office, I want to know it. 
If it is the fault of Engineer Smith or 
Conductor Jones, I want to know it; and 
the outside juror will not hesitate to tell 


me—and in doing so, to tell everybody 
else in his community.” 

Reproduced photographically on thenext 
page is a leaf from a small pocket note- ° 
book telling the story of the railway acci- 
dents on the Harriman Lines for two years 
tabulated with much ingenuity into a sur- 
prisingly compact form. It shows that 
the sting of actual publicity has been the 
most effective means yet devised toward 
making a man careful in handling his train 
and the operator in handling his order. 
The loss of a man’s job is as nothing com- 
pared with what his neighbors, relatives, 
children, and friends think of his careless- 
ness in the killing of passengers and the 
destroying of property ; and this absolute, 
unwhitewashed publicity has so far proved 
the severest discipline exercised. That 
the hard work and thought put upon the 
matter by Mr. Kruttschnitt have not been 
in vain the little table shows with the cold- 
ness of a record. The reduction in the 
number of railway accidents to the million 
miles of locomotive travel on the Harriman 
Lines has been constant. But while the 
table shows the reduction in the number 
of accidents, it does not show the reduction 
in the loss of life and property to each 
accident, which has also been very great. 

One of the chief difficulties before a 
Director of Operation is the securing and 
maintaining of a supply of competent 
men for the service. Any sound practice 
suggests to each railway the wisdom of 
promoting, as far as possible, from the 
rank and file of its own employees. Yet, 
strong as this inclination is, it is not always 
possible to exercise it. The Harriman 
Lines make unusual efforts to do this. Not 
only are the men searched for in the ranks, 
but when a man is found fitted by apti- 
tude for promotion, if he be lacking in edu- 
cation he is taken in hand and drilled. 
If he is able to master accounts, the future 
is in his own hands. This is, however, a 
minimum requirement ; it is impossible to 
use a man higher up to whom accounts 
mean nothing. But a man who can grasp 
them or who can be made to grasp 
them is ready at once for promotion, 
In addition to this, the Harriman Lines 
take on each of their twenty-six divisions 
two employee students. These are almost 
invariably college men, and -are recom- 
mended to the General Managers at their 
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request by various university heads. They 
are put through the different positions in 
which they may master the details of rail- 
roading, and are paid rather liberal salaries 
before they become useful. It is not 
possible, nor is it the aim, to draw entirely 
from sources such as these, but from these 
sources comes a leaven of men that tones 
up the whole body. Harriman Lines men 
stand well in railway circles, and the avidity 
with which other roads hire them away is 
considered one proof of this. 
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Where the mistake lies, I take it, is in fix- 
ing the blame for this on the colleges. 
The fault is more probably traceable to 
the home training of the college-bred 
young man, who comes from an atmos- 
phere of refined or luxurious ease, and 
can accommodate himself to no other. It 
is natural that, in an effort to rear gentle- 
men, fathers and mothers should lose sight 
of that training which insists that if, as a 
stepping-stone to business success, a grimy 
job is to be done, it may be done by a 
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gentleman ; and that it is in 
the thorough doing and un- 
derstanding of the grimy job 
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ively to give orders to those 
who must do it under him. 
Many fathers and mothers 
of college men do not want 
their sons to don overalls—if 
it be overalls—as a neces- 
sary training; or to engage 
in tasks that suggest menial 
duties. This is a matter of 
individual preference. The 
point is that, if they are not 
willing their sons should pay 
the price of industrial train- 
ing, they should not ask for 
them the considerable re- 
wards of industrial success. 
The influence of the sa- 
loon and its unspeakable ad- 
juncts in the divisional 
Western towns—always the 
curse of the railway em- 
ployee—is fought on the 
Harriman Lines. The Santa 
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Showing the number of train accidents for two years on the Harriman 
lines—those mn 1906-7 shown by the dotted line, those in 1907-8 by the 
been lessened, but the 
loss of life and property per accident has been materially reduced 


unbroken line. Not only has the number 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
all college men make good in the work. 
When the native material is good, perfect 
results are secured, because a college man 
has been not merely taught, but taught 
how to learn. ‘The weak point in the 
college man is too frequently a lack of 
backbone—a disinclination to soil his 
hands and get down to the grimy practical 
side of doing, which must be the foun- 
dation of his industrial future. It is not 
a new complaint against college men. 





Fé started the idea of Rail- 
way Rest Clubs for its men. 
On many roads the Young 
Men’s Christian Association 
does this work, but Mr. 
Harriman, with his usual directness, said, 
“Why have the Young Men’s Christian 
Association or any one else do this for our 
men? why not doit ourselves?” In con- 
sequence, his railway men stranded, as 
it were, in desert towns waiting for a train 
run, or quitting the round-house or shop, 
are no longer obliged to seek the saloon 
for social diversion. The railway man 
goes to his own club, maintained by his 
own company, but which his company 
keeps out of in every way. It is his own 
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place to bathe in, sleep in, loaf in, or play 
at billiards or cards in; and the manager 
of these clubs on the Harriman Lines has 
already evolved a restaurant adjunct, so 
that at certain points, where the experi- 
ment is being worked out, the employee 
may dine as well. 

The completion of the Pinson Canal, 
now within measurable distance, will give 
to the Harriman Lines and our other 
transcontinental railways a new all-water 
competition to the Pacific Coast, and the 
keenest students of the conditions then to 
be faced are naturally the railway men 
themselves. That which is not generally 
known is that industrial movements in our 
own country are so strengthening the 
position of these railways that they look 
with comparative equanimity on the 
situation. 

There are published at intervals of some 
years interesting maps marking the shift- 
ing of our National center of population. 
The movement is slowly but unfailingly in 
one direction—westwardly. In a similar 
manner a second great National center is 
shifting unmistakably toward the West— 
the center of our manufacturing industries. 

Twenty years ago the Union Pacific 
Railroad carried boots and shoes to the 
Pacific Coast from New England; it car- 
ries them now from Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. It brought stoves from Troy, New 
York, and Reading, Pennsylvania; it 
brings them now from St. Louis. Within 
three years—an industrial yesterday— 
a town to be devoted wholly to the 
manufacture of steel has risen south of 
Chicago on the sand dunes of Lake 
Michigan. Built by the largest of our 
steel manufacturing corporations, it is 
named after their ablest man, Judge Gary. 
It is to represent, when completed, ‘an 
investment approaching a hundred million 
dollars, and is to be the most extensive 
plant devoted to the manufacture of steel 
in the world. The iron ore will be brought 
in boats from the head of Lake Superior, 
the coal will be shipped in, the coke made, 
and the gas saved for fuel. But what is 
of especial significance in this connection 
is that this new-made Indiana town is des- 
tined before many years to shift the center 

f the greatest of our manufacturing in- 
dustries, and to wrest from Pittsburgh itself 
ts long-time pre-eminence in steel. It is 
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not alone several of these industries, but 
many of them, that are working from the 
east to the west of the Alleghanies and 
toward the Mississippi Valley. Nor is it 
that there will ever be lacking a heavy 
volume of traffic moving from tide-water 
on the Atlantic seaboard; but that its 
significance will not seriously be felt by 
transcontinental railways. The West is 
always too far in the way of doing its own 
manufacturing. 

It is not, however, the through conti- 
nental routes of the Harriman Lines, 
strong as they are, that constitute the 
essential strength of the system. Look 
at their map and study the network of 
their branchings throughout California. 
It is these stubs and spurs, these ele- 
mentary spinal-processes of traffic, that are 
the real backbone of the Harriman Lines. 

The recent movement of the Lines 
towards Seattle and the Puget Sound 
country has been merely the doing what 
should have been done twenty years ago, 
the carrying out of Union Pacific plans 
that failed at that time because the road 
had no Harriman to put them through. 
The Union Pacific should have been in 
Seattle then, and goes there now because 
the traffic interests at that point justify 
an entrance. On the other hand, in 
central Oregon the Harriman Lines are 
pursuing quite another policy in building 
branches where the traffic is all to be 
developed ; for it is the railway, not the 
newspaper nor the six-mule team nor the 
schoolmaster, that is the real Western 
pioneer. The railway comes before the 
factory, brings with it the plow, opens the 
mine, and sounds the tragic knell of the 
receding forest. 

Mr. Harriman is to-day the most dis- 
cussed man in American railway affairs. 
No man in the railway field has been 
more bitterly assailed, and concerning 
none has it been more difficult to give 
to a reflecting reader an intelligent esti- 
mate. He is so new even to-day as a 
great power in American railroading that 
it is too soon to offer anything like a 
final word. He has been described as a 
man cold and suspicious. But Mr. Har- 
riman’s early training was that of ia stock- 
broker, and in such a calling the very first 
requisite of success is secretiveness. Mr. 
Harriman has mastered secretiveness, and 
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in Wall Street has reaped its benefits. 
He knows his Wall Street thoroughly— 
indeed, it is not too much to say, better 
than Wall Street knows itself. But in the 
execution of great strategic plans in wider 
fields secretiveness may cease to be an 
advantage ; it may become a positive dis- 
advantage. Had Mr. Harriman’s finan- 
cial associates had at times his complete 
confidence, his success in putting his plans 
through would have been correspondingly 
greater. In this respect he has in some 
degree suffered. 

Mr. Harriman as a financier is widely 
known. It is hardly realized that he has 
so long been a practical railway man. In 
1890 Mr. Harriman was living in Chicago 
as Vice-President in charge of operation 
of the Illinois Central. As far back as 
1884 he was a director, the controlling 
spirit in the road’s policy. He thought 
at one time of taking the superintendency 
of the Northern Division in order to 
strengthen his knowledge of actual rail- 
roading. His earliest railway venture 
was the buying of a little Eastern road 
which he knew would be wanted some 
time by the Pennsylvania. And it is 
worth noting that his first move in that 
instance aftér becoming, with his friends, 
the owner, was to borrow money enough 
to make the road a good road before he 
sought a buyer. 

What strikes one most in, approaching 
him, whether from, the view-point of his 
friends or his enemies, is that’ mentally he 
is an extraordinarily big man. We have no- 
where else in our National gallery precisely 
such a combination of qualities as go to 
make up this intense and daring operator 
in our largest industrial field. He. falls 
into that class of the world’s men of 
achievement whose extraordinary success 
from very small beginnings leads them to 
believe strongly in themselves, and whose 
mental processes are so rapid and unusual 
that their minds spring from premise to 
conclusion without those intermediate steps 
necessary to the working of the ordinary 
mind. In consequence, they become im- 
patient of the slow assent with which they 
necessarily come in contact—necessarily, 
because there are few such men in one 
generation. Extraordinary gifts such as 
these naturally tend toward dogmatism 
and an autocratic attitude. Mr. Harriman 
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is auto-dynamic. His mind leaps over 
intermediate difficulties, because he knows 
they must give way to forceful endeavor 
and he has no time to waste on explana- 
tion or argument. 

His fights, in consequence, when he has 
them, are big fights. A struggle on the 
part of Mr. Harriman for supremacy is a 
struggle that stirs the monetary world. 
Indeed, the public sees him in the prints 
chiefly as the central figure in some tre- 
mendous set-to—now with Mr. Hill, now 
with Mr. Ryan, now with Mr. Fish. 
When he wrests control of a railway 
property from Mr. Fish, Holland itself 
sits up and takes notice; when he fights 
with Mr. Hill, Wall Street is shaken by a 
whirlwind. 

His ideas of the functions of a director in 
a corporation (or what the public conscience 
prefers to term a trustee) are very bold, 
as might be expected, and have been an 
object of much criticism. Under his di- 
rection the Union Pacific Railroad became 
at one time a heavy speculator in Northern 
Pacific stock. The transaction proved 
enormously profitable ; but is it a function 
of the controlling interest in a railway— 
the Board of Directors, if you please—to 
invest the surplus funds of its company in 
a manner such as this? Most railway 
men, [ take it, would say no. Mr. Harri- 
man has, it is true, a good defense for his 
policy. He acted, he would probably say 
to his shareholders, to protect their prop- 
erty and his own, and the shareholders 
certainly are immensely the richer for it. 
None of this can be gainsaid. Mr. Har- 
riman’s investors—and it is these that are 
most vitally concerned—have no cause for 
complaint on these points ; he has made 
his following rich ; they believe in him and 
do well to do so. He does things—builds 
the railways, earns the money, distributes 
it in dividends. Again, until he has got 
his railway machine into the highest earn- 
ing trim he will not pay dividends—witness 
his stubborn fight with Mr. J. R. Keene 
over Southern Pacific distribution some 
years ago. As a business man, Mr. Har- 
riman was right, Mr. Keene wrong. It 
certainly was a hardship to investors to go 
for several years without their income. 
But if one wants efficiency, one way to 
get it, and the very best way possible, is 
to save for it. 
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It is not a matter for surprise that 
under a brusque manner one will find in 
Mr. Harriman an inviolable regard for his 
word. Mr. Harriman’s word is good. If 
one gets his promise, it is a promise that 
may safely be slept on. With a home life 
that is described as ideal, he is not without 
thought for the army of men in his rail- 
way work, and he has in consequence a 
devoted following in them. One of his 
employees chancing to mention to him a 
rather serious operation that was to be 
performed on a member of his family, 
Mr. Harriman showed the liveliest so- 
licitude, and asked to be informed as 
to the patient’s condition and progress 
after undergoing it. Several days inter- 
vened before the operation was _ per- 
formed, and the matter of informing 
Mr. Harriman was overlooked. But he 
had not forgotten. He sent telegram 
after telegram from his Oregon camp ask- 
ing for details and conveying sympathy. 

His undertakings in whatever direction 
are ona large scale. Between Omaha and 


San Francisco two large bodies of water— 
and but two—interposed obstacles to his 
straightaway railroading—the Great Salt 


Lake and the Bay of San Francisco. He 
is now (1909) across both with his loco- 
motives. The traveler is familiar with his 
thirty-four miles of track over Salt Lake. 
It is a cut-off that does away, in the track 
curves of the old line around the lake, with 
eleven complete circles. His engineers 
have worried the Government for permis- 
sion to bridge the San Francisco Bay waters, 
and his freight trains are ready to run over 
Dumbarton Point Bridge from Oakland 
into San Francisco. To cross Salt Lake 
he drove five hundred and thirty-five lineal 
miles of piles—some of them a hundred 
and ten feet long; built a mile of trestle 
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a week; and spent eight million dollars. 
But he did away with 1,515 feet of grade 
rise and fall that burned up coal and. 
motive power for him. When he had 
bridged the Bay of San Francisco, he spent 
eight million dollars more boring, with two 
miles of tunnels, through the breastwork 
of hills that hedge San Francisco City on 
the south, and in doing it built for a four- 
track line. To elbow his way through the 
hills back of Omaha he has but recently 
run a seven-mile tangent, moved four 
million cubic yards of earth, made a single 
two million cubic yards fill, and changed 
twenty miles of track into twelve miles, 
with two-thirds the curves and nearly half 
the grade rise taken out. Between Reno 
and Ogden he has abandoned more than 
enough railway to reach from Boston to 
Philadelphia. He has replaced it with a 
line fifty miles shorter, and one that cuts 
out thirty-five complete circles of curves 
and 3,064 feet of grade hills. 

The grasp of details underlies all. He 
possesses an aptitude for operating a rail- 
way that amounts to genius. He is a nat- 
ural-born railway man. His suggestions 
to men like President Hanrahan, of the 
Illinois Central, President Underwood, of 
the Erie, or to Mr. Kruttschnitt, are the 
amazement of these men, who have spent 
their lives in making raiJways. For exam- 
ple, every good railway has small branch 
lines, vital to it in that they supply freight 
traffic. ‘The public living on such lines 
demands a passenger service that must 
be run ataloss. A branch-line passenger 
train turning in gross earnings of thirty 
cents a mile eats heavily into the freight 
profits, and every American railway man 
has-had occasion to worry over this diffi- 
culty. Motoring one day in France, Mr. 
Harriman said, pointing to the machine 
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in which he was riding, ‘“ Why not try 
something of this kind on our Nebraska 
branches ?” 

Every one of our railway men had 
thought of the branch-line difficulty, but it 


was Mr. Harriman who thought of the 


solution. ‘The result was a railway gaso- 
line-motor passenger car to take the place 
of the locomotive and the two heavy and 
nearly empty passenger cars of a train, 
with their two expensive crews. A com- 
pany was organized which makes these 
cars, and they are now used on the Union 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and other 
railways. Mr. Harriman has been first in 
declaring that our present track-gauge of 
four feet eight and one-half inches is inade- 
quate to present-day railway needs ; that 
we must come to a six-foot gauge. Some 
of our railways started out with such a 
gauge two generations ago. It was 
more than they could stand then, but it 
is what is needed to-day; and only the 
appalling cost of the change prevents its 
adoption. 

At the head of an army he would have 
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made an interesting figure. He has even 
in time of cankering peace organized an 
industrial army whose numbers — have 
totaled 114,000. And, unusual as_ his 
achievements have been, there are inevi- 
tably others to follow. If he lives, he will 
put a bore through the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, and run his trains through it 
with electricity—already he is electrifying 
parts of his present lines. His ambition, 
reduced to a sentence, is to make-his sys- 
tem of railways so perfect that he can 
handle business and still make a little 
money on margins that would leave abso- 
lutely nothing for a railway less efficient. 

What does such an effort mean to the 
public? Certainly the efficient railway 
helps its public to the forefront of indus- — 
trial activity. And every step that reduces 
the expense of operation reaches in the 
end the public purse, just as every waste 
of working capital ultimately comes out of 
it. If these be industrial benefits, there 
is no better practice among our railways’ 
to-day than is shown in the lines controlled 
by Edward H. Harriman. 


THE BETTER PRAYER 
BY ROBERT DAVIS 


I thank thee, Lord, for strength of arm 


To win my bread, 


And that beyond my need is meat . 


For friend unfed. 


{ thank thee much for bread to live, 
I thank thee more for bread to give. 


I thank thee, Lord, for snug-thatched roof 
In cold and storm, 

And that beyond my need is room 
For friend forlorn. 

I thank thee much for place to rest, 

But more for shelter for my guest. 


I thank thee, Lord, for lavish love 
On me bestowed, 

Enough to share with loveless folk 
To ease their load. 

Thy love to me I ill could spare, 

Yet dearer is thy love I share. 
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BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


the position which he has held 

with such distinction and success 
as President of Harvard University. ‘The 
record in the catalogue of the University 
shows twenty-three names of those who 
have acted as Presidents since 1635, and 
in the whole list the presidency of Dr. 
Eliot is not only the longest, but by far 
the most important, since the beginning. 
Indeed, for centuries to come Harvard 
mer: will look back to it as marking an era 
of the first importance in the history of 
American education, 


Pte posite ELIOT has resigned 


A convenient phrase, which has the 
good fortune to be true, speaks of it as 
the era when the College ceased to be a 
college and became a University. The 
change in name was much earlier. Har- 
vard College with that name was created 
in 1635, when Henry Vane was the 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay. But in 
1780, when the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay had led the United States in 
defying the King of England, three years 
before the independence of the United 
States was acknowledged, the new consti- 


tution of the independent Commonwealth 
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spoke of the college as ‘the “Dniversity 
at Cambridge.”” From that tithe forward 
there was a sort of contest, sometimes 
even ridiculous, as to whether you should 
say Harvard College, or Harvard Univer- 
sity, or the University at Cambridge. 
There were even purists who knew the 
distinction between the University a¢ Cam- 
bridge and the University of Cambridge. 
For one of these expressions meant the 
English University and the other the 
American. 

I have always understood that ‘this re- 
christening of the College and calling it 
the University was the work of John 
Adams, afterward President of the United 
States. It undoubtedly meant “ inde- 
pendence.” It meant that’our American 
degree was to be as good as anybody’s 
degree. And that young ministers need 
not go to Edinburgh to be commissioned 
as preachers, nor young doctors to London 
to be made doctors. At the next Com- 
mencement, 1781, John Adams and Ar- 
thur Lee and Luzerne, the French Minis- 
ter, were made Doctor of Laws by our 
University. 


But if the word university meant a 
collection of colleges under one charter, 
such as the University of Oxford or 
the University of the English Cambridge, 
Harvard College was not really a univer- 
sity in that sense until the Medical College 


was established. The first degrees of 
Bachelor of Medicine were given in 1788. 
And the college medical school was not at 
Cambridge, but in Boston. The Law 
School was established even later, and did 
not give the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
until 1820. 

From time to time different schools 
have come under the protecting wing of 
the “ President and Fellows of Harvard 
College,” so that the President of that 
College now presides over the faculties of 
the College, of the Law School, of the 
Medical and Dental Schools, of the Divin- 
ity School, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Applied Sci- 
ence, the Summer Schools, the courses 
for teachers, and what is known as the 
Business School. This long list in itself 
shows that the College has become a Uni- 
versity—if that word is supposed to mean 
a confederation of colleges. Philologically, 
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I suppose, university means a place where 
men study and teach whatever there is in 
the universe which men can learn or can 
t@ach to others; and it is quite true that 
in Dr. Eliot’s wise and courageous admin- 
istration Harvard College has become a 
university in this broadest sense of the 
word. 

There was an old sneer, which was 
never true, that Harvard College was a 
high school for the sons of respectable 
people in Boston. The catalogue of Har- 
vard Uni‘ersity now bears the names of 
four thousand pupils, who are not only 
from all the States of this Nation, but 
from every continent in the world. 

My own memory goes back to the 
day of small things, when kings and proph- 
ets waited for this development of the 
College, but died without the sight. I 
could wish that somebody now would 
reprint the Phi Beta Kappa address of 
Dr. Frederick H. Hedge which opened 
out his wish and hope for such an exten- 
sion of the work of the College. Dr. 
Hedge had himself graduated at our 
Cambridge. His father had been a pro- 
fessor there, and before the younger 
Hedge entered our college he had been 
sent to Germany to study there. In 
Germany he was largely indebted to 
George Bancroft’s care, and he always 
expressed gratitude to him. To Hedge 
and Bancroft both, the education of New 
England was largely indebted, and as 
other young men like them went abroad 
there grew up more and more eagerness 
that our own systems for the higher 
education might be so enlarged that our 
colleges, after they had changed boys into 
men, should be centers where men might 
learn whatever their time had to teach 
them. 

With the administration of Josiah 
Quincy, which lasted from 1829 to 1845, 
the old tradition had come to an end 
which supposed that the president of an 
American college must of necessity be a 
preacher. But of the five successors to 
Mr. Quincy between 1845 and 1869, four 
had been clergymen. Mr. Eliot’s father, 
Samuel Atkins Eliot, a distinguished leader 
in Massachusetts through his life, had 
himself studied for the ministry. His 
father, President Eliot’s grandfather, had 
shown his interest in Harvard College as 
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AN EARLY VIEW OF A PART OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
From a rare engraving by Paul Revere 


early as 1814 by the endowment and 
foundation of a professorship of Greek 
Literature, which on his death in 1820 
was called the Eliot Professorship in his 


honor. Samuel Atkins Eliot, the father 
of our President Eliot, was treasurer of 
the College from 1842 to 1853. And he 
Was interested personally in every hope 
and plan for its enlargement. President 
Kliot himself graduated in 1853 at Har- 
vard, was tutor in mathematics there for 
four years, and afterwards assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry and assistant professor 


of mathematics. He made two visits in 
Europe for study and observation, and in 
1869 was chosen President to succeed the 
Rev. Thomas Hill. 

It will be seen that, although only six- 
teen years had passed since he had grad- 
uated, he had a wide experience in educa- 
tion. This was an experience which has 
served him well in all his later career. 
And I like to say this in passing, that 
while it is a very good thing to take for 
the presidency of a college a distinguished 


man. who has served the State in great 
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enterprises, for the college itself it is a 
very good thing to have a president who 
knows by experience what the duties and 
difficulties of a teacher are, who knows 
what the work of a class-room is. You 
might be proud to have such men as 
Josiah Quincy or John Quincy Adams or 
James Madison at the head of a univer- 
sity, but you would be apt to find in the 
administration of such men that they were 
at loss from their inexperience in the mere 
detail of a teacher’s work. President 
Eliot had no such difficulty ; from the time 
he left college until he was appointed 
president he had had personal knowledge 
of a teacher’s duties and possibilities. 

I wonder whether he knows this him- 
self; but from early life he showed that 
excellent set of habits of his which con- 
sist, first, in knowing what you want to 
do, and, second, in doing it. Now, there 
are a great many men who can find out 
what ought to be done and then instantly 
try to think of somebody else who is to 
do it, instead of doing it themselves. 

I believe I may tell a little anecdote of 
a single detail among a hundred, which 
caught the attention of the governing 
board of the College, in 1868. For it is 
a good illustration of the spirit and the 
ability of the man. The College had de- 
termined to build Sanders Memorial Hall ; 
and the gentlemen who had this in hand 
wanted to place it where it is, on what is 
known as the Delta, a large triangle of 
vacant land. Now, this Delta had been 
for generations the playground of the 
undergraduates—football, baseball, and 
cricket were at home onthe Delta, and it 
seemed rather mean to take away from the 
boys their Delta by way of building a 
memorial ‘of their fathers. ‘There must 
be another playground, and it must be a 
better playground. Well, there were cer- 
tain gardens and pastures and orchards 
and other possessions which, if they could 
be brought together, would answer this 
purpose. But who was going to follow 
up this thankless business? Who was 
going to see seventy-seven or seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven proprietors or 
trustees or executors or administrators, or 
people in Cochin-China, who held-perhaps 
some title as residuary legatees in a will 
which had been made in Noah’s .Ark? 
Why, there was raised up a young profes- 
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sor whose name was Charles William Eliot. 
He made it his affair; he found who had | 
this title and ‘that title and another. He 

was able to show to the people in authority 
just what was to be paid and what was 
not to be paid. In short, he made pos- 
sible what was impossible. And Jarvis 
Field was bought; and you might say that 
the existence of Jarvis Field to-day is due 
to that energy of that assistant professor. 

The people who had the control of the 
College marked their man, and afterwards, 
when they wanted a president, they knew, 
not from this incident alone, that in 
their own staff at Cambridge they had 
had a man of remarkable administrative 
ability, who was as eager to serve others 
as most men are to help themselves. At 
the time of his election Mr. Eliot was 
thirty-five years old. He was at that 
time professor of analytical chemistry at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
His appointment was earnestly pressed by 
the gentlemen who had known him best in 
the administration of Harvard College, 
notably, let me say, by Dr. James Walker, 
who had been President of the College 
for seven years and was still a member of 
the Corporation. Dr. Walker was loved, 
admired, and respected by all the gradu- 
ates who had passed through college under 
his eye. The nomination of the Corpora- 
tion to the Overseers was received with 
some surprise and caution, but I ought to 
say of those who opposed it that they 
were soon converted to admiration by the 
skill and wisdom of Mr. Eliot’s adminis- 
tration. 

Perhaps it is worth while to go back 
even to little incidents which showed that 
the right man was at the wheel. I sup- 
pose that some notice of the date of the 
amnual examination had been made in the 
public papers before this time. I believe 
that any such notice as that even is con- 
sidered infra dignitatem in the English 
universities. You are expected to know 
when the university will receive pupils as 
you are expected to know that the days 
will become longer or shorter. After this 
young President was chosen at our Cam- 
bridge, however, there appeared on the 
outside cover page of Harper’s Magazine 
an advertisement of Harvard College! 
The sacred space which in the Harper 
for this month of 1909 is occupied by 
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Royal Baking Powder, by Pond’s Extract, 
and by Grape-Nuts, was given to Har- 


vard College! Such a thing had never 
been heard of before. It was as if Noah 
had put up posters on the cliffs of Armenia 
to announce that the ark was to be open 
on such a day. Perhaps Dr. Eliot will 
himself some day furnish an article for 
Harper to tell how this miracle was 
brought about. For up to that time this 
golden last page of Harper had been used 
by the great firm of Harper & Brothers for 
their own advertisement and for no other. 
But the world moves, and Harvard College 
was willing to admit that it might be 
that there were subsections of the world 
which had to be informed that there was 
such a college, and that there were certain 
things which it was trying to do. 

I shall not pretend to discuss or even 
to name the steps forward which have 
been taken in the management of the 
University in the forty years which followed 


this bold announcement of its existence. 
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I suppose that for the mind of the average 
graduate the extension wider and wider 
of what has come to be called the “ elec- 
tive system ” presents itself as a sort of 
typical change on which various enlarge- 
ments of college work and of university 
work depend. There had been before 
some customs and observances in the Col- 
lege which were elective. When I was 
in college, French was required of all 
undergraduates, but you might choose 
whether you would study Italian or Ger- 
man or Spanish or Hebrew. Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays were then 
‘“‘ Modern Language days,”’ and you took 
one of these languages or another for 
your work, with this or that teacher’ Be- 
sides this, a group of young men, if they 
were decently up in the required studies, 
might come to an understanding with a 
tutor or professor who was willing to take 
them for a special course. ' I remember 
that I formed one of such a course when 
Henry Longfellow offered to take us as his 
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personal students in German, on his first 
arrival at Cambridge. But for such extras 
there was no consideration in the elaborate 
system of.marks for rank. And such 
extras made only a very slight ripple in 
the work laid. out for every student. 

This is now changed. Certain studies 
are requisite. But they only make the 
substratum of the work of three or four 
years.” Taking them for granted after 
the freshman year, the student selects the 
subjects which he wishes to study. He 
has a long list offered to him for his 
choice, or that of his father or guardian ; 
and he indicates the studies he “ elects ” 
from this series. 

You are never in a group of Cambridge 
men in which the “ elective system ”’ is 
discussed without hearing excellent stories 
told on both sides as to its expediency. 
This is no place for opening any discus- 
sion about it. But this may be said, that 
the freedom of choice thus given brings 
to the College pupils and perhaps teachers 
who would never have come there under 
the hard-and-fast, stand-and-deliver system 
of past centuries. To any teacher of 
intelligence the consciousness that his 
pupils come to him because they want to 
come is in itself a stimulus and delight. I 
have never forgotten the first minute of 
an Official visit I once made on the late 
Dr. White when he ,was in his lecture- 
room. The aspect of indignation, not to 
say disgust, with which every young man 
in that large audience looked upon me 
before it was understood that I had a 
right to be there, and that I would delay 
Dr. White by only the least possible num- 
ber of seconds, remains in my mind as an 
illustration of what it is to have the class 
as much interested as their teacher in the 
work before them for the day. There can 
be no doubt that the elective system brings 
to any college a class of students who, in 
eagerness for study and determination to 
make their college years of worth, are 
superior to the average of those who meet 


at a college where no such freedom of © 


choice is given them. 

At the time when Mr. Eliot was ap- 
pointed, the State universities were in their 
infancy, and it was hardly understood that 
even these public institutions must be free 
from the demands of sectarian bigotry. 
In 1865, when I became a trustee of 


Antioch College in Ohio, that college and 
Harvard College were the only colleges.in 
America where the trustees would have 
appointed any man or woman to any 
position if the newcomer were not ortho- 
dox, according to the narrow limits of 
some special sect. We have changed all 
that now, thank God, and the custom of 
our best universities now conforms to the 
freedom, which ought not be called tol- 
eration, which governs the public school 
system of the country. 

In the forty years which have passed 
since, Harvard College has been admin- 
istered with the most absolute freedom in 
the choice of professors and other teachers > 
from whatever religious sect. As early as 


‘1886 the pulpit of the University was, if 


I may borrow a political phrase, “ put 
into commission.” I was myself in the 


Board of Overseers at. that time, and I 
had the pleasure of being one of the first 
Board of Preachers. We represented the 
Unitarians, the Orthodox Congregation- 
alists, the Methodists, the Episcopalians, 
and the Baptists. The duty assigned to 
us was the charge of the morning prayers 


in chapel, and we had to take our turns 
in the pulpit as the resident Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals might re- 
quire. We had given to us also, perhaps 
by implication, the privilege or duty of 
awaiting every day in the “ Minister’s 
Room” the visits of any student who 
might care to consult us on any subject, 
whether in the heavens above or the 
waters under the earth. This Board of 
Preachers is appointed annually. 

The system, broad as it is, has worked 
with perfect satisfaction up to this time. 
To speak of a single detail, I like to say 
that the intimacy between the preachers 
and students which is thus brought about 
proved to be all you could ask for. I 
wish I could say that I had ever had in 
my own parish cordial and intimate inter- 
course at any one time with as many boys 
and young men as I used to know among 
the undergraduates when I was the Col- 
lege Preacher. Your special duty was 
for a term of three weeks in the first half 
of the year, and three weeks in the other 
half. You then gave place to somebody 
else. And so there was for any young 
man, if he chose, the opportunity for per- 
sonal companionship, advice, or friendship 
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with five men differing from each other 
in method, in training, possibly in con- 
victions, but alike in the desire that the 
kingdom of God might come. 

As for special training for the Christian 
ministry, any one who knows anything 
about it will know that the sort of young 
man who comes to Cambridge because 
Cambridge offers him the widest assistance 
it knows how to give, is the sort of man 
best fitted to fulfill the infinite require- 
ments of the Chyistian pulpit in America 
to-day. 

To fill the various offices of instruction 
and education in such a university requires 
the appointment of more than six hun- 
dred persons who are in the teaching 
force at one time, and the constant knowl- 
edge of their successes or their failures in 
the business intrusted to them. A com- 
petent judge—perhaps I had better not 
say who—once said to me that the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, if he did 
nothing else, might occupy every moment 
of his time in the inquiries which should 
make him acquainted with the different 
persons in the world who are fitted to fill 
these various offices. 


In this immense range of duties Presi- 
dent Eliot has shown not simply the won- 
derful assiduity with which he uses all the 
twenty-four hours, but a knowledge of 
men which comes to his help in carrying 
out his wishes for the ten colleges in the 


University under his care. And the con- 
verse shows itself every day as we see 
with delight that Harvard University is 
cosmopolitan in its force of professors and 
other teachers and in the nationality of its 
pupils. I do not know, but I should think 
that it must quicken the ambition of some 
professor of Latin in some newly born 
college in the State of Franklin or Norum- 
bega or Appalachia to know that if he 
teaches Latin better than anybody else 
does in the world he will receive a letter 
some day with the Cambridge postmark 
asking him if he will accept a post in the 
oldest university of the continent. That 
is to say, that in the present administra- 
tion of the University, sure to be continued 
by Dr. Eliot’s successor, the University 
means to be of use to this whole country, 
and, indeed, in a certain sense, to this 
whole world. 

Such an appointment, for a single in- 
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stance, as that of Dr. Shaler, who was, 
happily for the College, engaged in its 
service for nearly forty years, of itself 
gives to everybody concerned a wider 
range of thought and study. It gives the 
more abundant life of which we preachers 
are speaking, and it justifies the name 
university, which of itself requires that 
pupils and teachers shall accept the uni- 
verse. 

Now, it would not be difficult to put on 
paper, as the prospectus of a New England 
University, hopes and promises looking 
toward a range so wide as that which 
Harvard University has attained. But no 
university can keep such promises unless 


_ it has as its real director a man like Dr. 


Eliot, who is absolutely determined that 
such principles as would be laid down on 
paper shall rule its administration in every 
detail. Here some one will ask how any 
man attends to the details of such admin- 
istration. In few words, the answer is 
that, from the beginning of the year to the 
end of it, he makes the success of the uni- 
versity his central object, and that that 
means for him the welfare of the country 
and of its people. 

As for detail, I like to tell “one little 
story,” as Lincoln would have said. Some 
thirty-odd years ago I received from the 
eminent physician Dr. Wyman, of Cam- 
bridge, a note in which he told me that a 
young undergraduate, a kinsman of mine, 
had been attacked with smallpox—not 
any of your innocent varioloids, but genuine 
smallpox. The young man’s parents were 
in Europe, and it was my business to take 
care of him. Of course I went to Cam- 
bridge at once, to find that President Eliot 
had considered it his business to take care 
of him. At that time, I think, there was 
no college hospital as there is now; if 
there had been, I doubt if they should have 
received a smallpox patient. But the 
President of the College did not mean that 
one of his boys should lack for the care 
of ahome. Before I arrived at Cambridge 
he had removed all his own family from 
the President’s house; my young friend 
was already installed in it; we hung out a 
yellow flag at the door, and no administra- 
tive officer of the city of Cambridge dared 
to interfere with the house of the Presi- 
dent of the University. If any college 
president in any of the five hundred 
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colleges of America wants to know the 
secret of a great administration, I should 
say, “Go, and do thou likewise.” And so 
not think of yourself more highly than you 
ought to think. 

I should be glad to extend this article 
into some account of various changes in 
the discipline and method of the University. 
But I know it would be better to discuss 
them separately. Here it must be enough 
to say that Dr. Eliot has led no cloister life. 
He has not hesitated to take upon himself 
all the public duties of a private citizen. He 
has unequivocally done everything a man 
could do to connect the great public school 
system of the country with its university 
system. Hehas been foremostin all efforts 


to unite the colleges of the country in 
sympathy with one another. We owe very 
largely to him the closer relations which 
unite our colleges with those of Europe. 
Many of his addresses on public occasions * 
ought to be preserved as classical. The 
Phi Beta Kappa address on American 
Democracy would be a good text-book in 
every American college, to be read side 
by side with Mr. Lowell’s address delivered 
in England on an occasion not dissimilar. 

Nor can I say more than a word here 
with regard to the most fortunate choice 
which has been made by the officers of 
the University of Dr. Eliot’s successor. 
For this he is to be congratulated, as are 
all the friends of the University. 














ON THE TOP OF POST PEAK, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 
The tripod had to be lashed upon a boulder 10,996 feet above sea level 








THE SURVEY STRENUOUS 
BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


NY one who has the courage to 
A consult its latest report may 
ascertain that the United States 
Geological Survey, besides pursuing spe- 
cial studies of the skull and brain of the 
Sauropoda and fossil corals last year, also 
made progress on monographs devoted to 
the Ceratopsia and the Titanothere, con- 
ducted an investigation of the elastic 
properties of metals at high temperatures, 
and did a great many other formidable 
things, none of which seem to afford a 
plausible reason why the publications of 
the Survey are in greater demand than 
the best-selling works of the most popular 
authors. ' 

Yet no fewer than 1,752,508 copies of 
the various publications issued by the Sur- 
vey were required to meet the demands of 
the last twelvemonth. ‘This does not indi- 
cate that the United States is becoming a 
Nation of scientific enthusiasts, but that 
a technical bureau has been developed 
along practical lines until it has become 
one of the most broadly useful organiza- 
tions in the whole machinery of govern- 
ment. Investigations of mineral resources 
that have developed accurate data on which 
large investments have been based, and 
tests of fuels for the steam-engine and 
the gas-producer that are leading to econ- 
omies of enormous importance, are good 
examples of the practical utility of the 
Geological Survey. Even more striking 
is the conspicuous part which the maps of 
the topographic branch of the Survey play 
in public and private affairs. 

The first thing done nowadays when a 
railway, interurban. trolley line, telegraph, 
telephone, or electric power transmission 
line, a canal, an irrigation or a drainage 
ditch is projected, is to ascertain whether 
the district in which operations are to be 
conducted has been mapped by the topo- 
graphic survey. If maps are available, a 
study of them will save the expense of a 
reconnoissance survey, expedite the work, 
and prevent costly errors. 

For example, all the preliminary surveys 
for the ten-million-dollar cut-off which the 
Lackawanna Railroad is building between 


Lake Hopatcong and Delaware Water 
Gap, the costliest twenty-eight miles of 
railway ever built, were made entirely from 
the topographic ‘maps furnished by the 
Geological Survey. The engineers did 
not leave their offices until they went out 
to verify the final- location and drive 
stakes. 

State Governments are constantly in- 
debted to the topographic maps for accu- 
rate data on which to base legislation 
affecting State, county, or town boundary 
lines, and in the granting of charters and 
rights. Cities and towns use them for 
various municipal purposes, such as the 
location and extension of streets and 
roads, water supply and sewer systems. 

As for the National Government, every 
department and bureau finds constant use 
for the maps. By their aid the State 
Department determines issues relating to 
international boundaries. In the War 
Department they are used for military 
purposes and in connection with river 
and harbor work. By the Department of 
Agriculture they are used in the adminis- 
tration of National forests, in investiga- 
tions for the improvement of. plant and 
animal industries, and in the study of 
public highways. ‘The Weather Bureau 
uses the maps in the study of weather 
conditions, the General Land Office in the 
survey and classification of public lands, 
the Lighthouse Board in locating light- 
houses, the Post-Office Department in 
locating mail routes and establishing post- 
offices. 

A study of the topographic maps and 
records of stream flow collected by the 
Geological Survey enabled the Reclama- 
tion Service to expedite by several years 
the completion of the great irrigation 
projects on which the Government is now 
expending more than forty million dollars. 

The Geological Survey itself uses the 
topographic maps -in surveys made .td 
determine the mineral resources of the 
country and in the study of various 
geological problems. In fact, this was 
the work for which the Survey» was origi- 
nally created; but the topographic branch 
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SURVEYING CACHE SLOUGH, LOWER SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
Plane-table tripod planted on snags in the edge of deep water 


has developed into such enormous and 
universal utility that the primary purpose 
has been almost overshadowed. 

All this serves to make clear the reason 
why one million copies of topographic 
maps were issued by the Geological Sur- 
vey last year. Perhaps it will also lend 
interest to the announcement that the 547 
employees of the topographic branch sur- 
veyed 32,448 square miles of new territory 
last year, making the grand total mapped 
since the work was begun in 1879 33 per 
cent of the area of the United States. 

In order that the achievement of the 
topographers may be viewed in its proper 
perspective it should be borne in mind 
that 33 per cent of the area of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, is 


1,025,065 square miles, which is equal 
464 


to the combined area of Norway, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, France, Eng- 
land, and Wales. 

The topographic maps show by means 
of coritour lines the physical characteristics 
of the section surveyed. Contour lines 


follow the same sea level. Starting 
from some prominent point in a valley or 
basin, say, for example, 500 feet above the 
sea, the contour line winds in and out 
through every point having the same level 
above the sea. The next line passes 
through every point 510 feet above 
sea level, and so on, the contour lines 
showing every elevation from the lowest 
to the highest. Wherever the lines are 
close together it is evident that the slopes 
are steep, and where they are far apart that 
the slopes are gentle. Lakes, marshes, 





THE SURVEY OF SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
Plane-table station in the top of a fallen tree 


streams, springs, railways, wagon roads, 
State, county, and township boundaries, 
cities, towns, and permanent buildings, are 
shown. 

I'he maps are published in sheets repre- 
senting “‘ quadrangles,” the boundaries of 
which are meridians of longitude and par- 
allels of latitude. They are published on 
three different scales, one, two, and three 
miles to the inch. The areas shown differ 
in size with the scale used, averaging 230 
square miles for the largest scale and 
3.700 square miles for the smallest scale. 

It is well to remember that the whole 
art of map-making does not consist in 
bending over a drawing-table, tracing 
erratic lines on cardboard. Before a mark 
can be made in the cozy offices in Wash- 
ington the topographer has to go out into 


the field, which may be any sort of a wil- 
derness from a mountain slope to a 
morass, on foot, to gather at first hand 
the data on which his map is based. To 
map one-third of the area of the United 
States the topographers were obliged to 
tramp an aggregate of more than seven 
million miles ; for the average amount of 
walking varies from a minimum of five 
miles for every square mile of open coun- 
try or swamp surveyed to ten miles in 
rough country. 

Some of this marching has to be done 
over courses nearly vertical. The topog- 
rapher who surveyed Mount Whitney, in 
California, climbed more than a hundred 
thousand feet in three months. This did 
not include any riding, but was wholly in 


places where horses could not go, much 
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of it being accomplished by finger-nail 
holds in the crevices of the rock. 

From an official point of view this great 
march of seven million miles through the 
wilderness in parties of two to ten-men, 
carrying instruments, camp equipage, and 
supplies, was such a colorless feat that it 
is not considered worthy of mention. 
Hardships are not recognized officially. 
Yet it is well to remember that the best 
part of an official report is sometimes the 
untold half. 

Often topographers have floundered all 
day long for weeks at a time through 
swamps reeking with malaria and swarm- 
ing with mosquitoes, gnats, and other 
pests, in water from one to three feet 
deep, and over a bottom so soft that tri- 
pods with legs seven and even ten feet 
long were required to keep the instru- 
ments above water. In that sort of walk- 
ing it is not to be denied that a tripod ten 
feet long and substantial in proportion 
gets pretty heavy before night, even though 
one has. breakfasted sumptuously on four 
grains of quinine and three flapjacks. In 
the dense jungle bordering the water all 
sorts of expedients are resorted to in 
order to obtain the necessary sights for 
making levels, the men frequently plant- 
ing their instruments on the limbs of a 
tree or snag that has been bent over by 
the floods, the crotch of a standing tree, 
or on a stump overhanging a deep slough. 

The plane-table station on the summit 
of Post Peak, 10,996 feet above sea level 
in Yosemite National Park, from which 
R. B. Marshall, the chief geographer of the 
Survey, mapped the surrounding mountain 
tops, was on a slippery boulder, to which the 
tripod had to be lashed. A transit station 
on the Idaho-Montana boundary line was 
even more spectacular, for it was in a 
gnarled tree that grew horizontally out of 
the face of a precipice, then bent upward. 
To this perch the topographer and his in- 
strument had to be lowered by ropes. If 
he had chanced to fall, he would have been 
dashed to death on the jagged rocks far 
below. : 

In Alaska the topographers follow the 
streams as far as _ practi.able, often 
wading waist-deep in ice-cold glacial water 
to pull their canoes up riffles too swift to 
be ascended in any other way. After 
ascending one stream the party must por- 
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tage to another for the return. Some- 
times the portages are ten or twelve miles 


- long, a good part of the way lying through 


muskegs through which each man plows 
in mud ankle-deep with a load of a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty pounds on his 
back for six or seven trips. 

Frequently in the mountains it is neces- 
sary to bridge a roaring torrent to get 
the pack train over. This is done by 
felling a tree across the stream. If no 
tree can be found that will reach across, 
two trees on opposite banks are felled up- 
stream so that they meet in the middle of 
the channel, forming a V, so that the 
pressure of the water on the interlacing 
boughs will hold them together until the 
outfit can be carried across. The animals 
swim. Often the water runs over this 
shaky bridge to the depth of a foot or 
more. ‘The men hold on by the limbs 
and the hobnails-in their shoes. If they 
don’t, they never do any more surveying, 
for such streams are often a hundred and 
twenty-five feet wide, from five to twenty 
feet deep, and have a fall of a hundred 
feet or more to the mile, and a slip into 
them is fatal. 

If there are no trees, a’man ties a life- 
line around his body, and, plunging in at 
the upper end of a bend, lets the current 
carry him across. With the life-line a 
block and rope are pulled across and made 
fast. ‘The animals one at a time are tied 
to the rope, pushed into the water, and, 
with the assistance of the swift current, 
are rushed across before the packs have 
time to get wet. If a mule declines to go 
this way, his tail is tied to a second pulley 
which holds him at an angle with the 
current, the pressure of which shoots him 
across in spite of his objections. The 
last man unties the rope and is hauled 
across with it. 

In the arid Southwest the only water to 
be found is in a semi-occasional “ tank,” 
or mud-hole, so full of animal life that it 
has to be strained through a blanket be- 
fore it will keep still long enough to be 
drunk. After a long campaign in that 
region the topographers have to go through 
a course of training before they can walk 
boldly up to a water-cooler and drink all 
they want. 

So far as can be gathered from official 
reports, no incident worthy of note has 











“YELLOWSTONE” KELLY, ONE OF THE 
MOST EXPERIENCED GUIDES OF THE WEST 
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ever happened to topographers in the field. 
With one exception, Geological Survey 
reports have never lapsed from the sober 
dullness becoming a Government docu- 
ment. ‘That was when Major C. E. 


Dutton so far forgot himself as to inter- 
polate in the dry technology of his mono- 
graph on the Grand Cafion region some 
of the most exquisite bits of description 


that have ever been penned on that 
subject. 

But in private conversation a Govern- 
ment topographer will sometimes admit 
that unprofessional things do happen. 
While a topographer was hard at work in 
the. Yazoo delta one sweltering summer 
day he was interrupted, not to say aston- 
ished, by the singular behavior of his rod- 
man. The rodman was 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEY TRANSIT STATION ON 
THE IDAHO MOUNTAIN BOUNDARY LINE 


crossing a cotton field 
when he suddenly vaulted 
into the air, then gyrated 
around the field as if he 
were rehearsing a. pecu- 
liarly intricate skirt dance. 
After thrashing down half 
an acre of good cotton he 
sprinted madly toward his 
chief, though, for some 
reason not apparent, he 
did not make as good 
time as «his — exertions 
seemed to warrant. On 
approaching, however, he 
made a spurt as if he had 
suddenly been relieved of 
a heavy handicap. 

As a matter of fact, 
that is exactly what had 
happened. A silver-skin 
rattlesnake five feet long 
concealed in the cotton 
had struck at him, but had 
only succeeded in getting 
hold of the bottom of his 
trousers leg. When the 
startled rodman sprang 
aside, the snake had been 
too stupid or too fright- 
ened to let go until a 
mouthful of trousers gave 
way. In hastening tothe 
rescue of the rodman 
the topographer almost 
stepped on a monster 
cotton-mouth. He made 
a wild leap to one side 
and nearly landed on top 
of another cotton-mouth 
coiled ready to strike. 
The Government lost half 
an hour’s time that morn- 
ing while the party killed 
snakes and soothed its 
agitated nerves. 
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Out in California an assistant engineer 
was bitten by a rattlesnake a few inches 
above the ankle. ‘Taking out his pocket- 
knife, he gouged out the flesh where the 
fangs had penetrated, then killed the snake 
and went on with his work. But trifles 
like these are quickly forgotten in the 
presence of such absorbing topics as 
the altitude of Hackberry Hill and the 
meanderings of Turkey Creek. Besides, 
if one goes prowling around in the under- 
brush and morasses, one must expect to 
run across a few snakes. It is all in the 
day’s work. 

Sometimes, though, these little interrup- 
tions come pretty thick even for a Gov- 
ernment engineer. For instance, while 
lopographer Arthur Stiles was sitting in 
his tent away out in lonesomest Texas one 
night figuring out the results of his day’s 
work, a rifle bullet zipped through the 
canvas, cutting away the pipe he had just 
placed between his teeth. It was the only 
pipe he had, too. A misguided cattle rus- 
tler, being unable to comprehend why any 
sane person should voluntarily visit such 
a forsaken region unless with sinister de- 
signs upon his liberty, had taken a pot 
shot at the figure in the tent, just for luck. 


‘ 
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He had no chance to try again, the light 
in the tent was extinguished so suddenly. 
Besides, he was lynched a few days later. 

On another occasion Stiles, with three 
assistants and a cook, went down into 
Texas where the Rio Grande makes a 
great sweep southward, then doubles back 
again, forming the “ Big Bend.” All 
there is of the Big Bend is some quick- 
silver mines and some mountains. . The 
Government wanted the mountains meas- 
ured, mapped, and marked so they could 
be identified in case the cattle rustlers, 
who had proved themselves capable: of 
running off almost anything else, should 
succeed in stampeding any of them across 
the boundary. 

The first task was to establish the lati- 
tude and longitude of Fresno and San 
Jacinto Mountains. Starting from Ter- 
lingua, which consists of a general’ store 
and a score of Mexican jicals, constituting 
the metropolis of the’ quicksilver mines, 
one- August morning in 1902, the party, 
after a hard day’s march up rugged Fresno 
cafion, reached one of the only two water- 
holes in the cafion. Here the party and 
camp outfit were left while Stiles and his 
assistant, “Roe” Johnson, taking saddle 
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horses and a pack horse to carry the in- 
struments, went up on to the summit of 
Fresno Peak, two thousand feet above the 
canon floor. 

It was necessary to pass the night on 
the summit in order to be right on hand 
to catch the “ signals ” quoted from other 
peaks fifty to seventy miles distant at sun- 
rise, as that is the only time when the air 
is clear and steady enough. Later, when 
the air grows warmer, it begins to “ boil ” 
or shimmer so that it is not possible to see 
at so great a distance. ‘The “ signals” 
are pyramids of stones eight feet high and 
eight feet square at the base, on the tops 
of mountains whose longitude and latitude 
have been established. The location of 
Fresno Peak was to be fixed by triangula- 
tion from these known points. 

Near the summit was a bench which 
could be made into a passable corral by 
piling stones across the narrow entrance. 
Here the horses were left for the night, 
while the two men-carried the instruments 
to the summit, where, with one blanket 
apiece for beds, and a few soda crackers 
and a quart canteen of alkali water for 
supper and breakfast, they prepared to 
spend the night. 

This bivouac on the mountain top, with 
no other shelter than the vault of heaven, 
was cool and romantic; but that was the 
full extent of its virtues. The summit 
being composed exclusively of sharp-cor- 
nered rocks, it was difficult to find a spot 
where a man could sit or even stand in 
comfort, to say nothing of lying down. 
Consequently Stiles did not sleep so 
soundly but that he could hear the dis- 
tant clatter of hoofs long after midnight. 

‘Get up quick, Roe,” he called. “‘ The 
horses have broken out of the corral and 
are stampeding.” 

Throwing off his blanket, the engineer 
sprang to his feet and started down the 
mountain in darkness so intense that he 
could not see his hand before his face. The 
only thing there was to guide him was the 
clatter of hoofs; and as that was growing 
fainter every moment, he quickened his 
Steps into a run. It was a most impru- 
dent thing to do, as he realized when he 
plunged headlong over a cliff ten feet high. 
_ He was considerably shaken up and a 
little dazed for a moment. Then he was 
conscious of a sharp pain in his right eye 
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and of something warm trickling down his 
cheek. He called to Johnson, who fortu- 
nately had taken a slightly different course . 
and so had avoided the cliff. On hearing 
the crash Johnson had guessed what had 
happened and was now groping his way 
toward the spot where his chief lay. 
Striking a match, Johnson found that 
Stiles had alighted on a large cactus, a thorn 
of which had torn open his right eyelid. 
The eyeball seemed to be injured also, but 
that point could not be definitely settled 
by the uncertain light of a match., While 
the patient held matches Johnson tore up 
signal cloth with which he bandaged the 


‘injury. Then both went on and captured 


the horses and brought them back to the 
bench, where they were tied to the rocks. 

By this time it was daylight. Stiles’s 
eye was very painful. What was worse, 
the other eye was affected, so that he could 
with difficulty see at all. But by a great 
effort he was able to bring the big tele- 
scope of the theodolite to bear on the 
distant signals on the peaks and read off 
the observations correctly while Johnson 
made notes. The object of the climb was 
successfully accomplished in spite of the 
mishap. 

By the time his work was done Stiles’s 
sight was so nearly gone that he had to 
be led down the mountain to camp. All 
day long he lay under the shade of a big 
cottonwood while his assistants poured 
the tepid fluid from the water-hole on the 
injured eye in an effort to allay the in- 
flammation. 

Next day the party passed out of the 
cafion to the plains beyond and camped 
for the night at the foot of San Jacinto 
Peak, their next objective. It is a steep 
and rough climb to the top of San Ja- 
cinto’s three thousand six hundred feet of 
altitude, the last sixty feet being a vertical 
cliff which can be scaled only by throwing 
a lariat around a rock on the upper edge 
and then going up the rope hand over 
hand. As it wasn’t agreeable to think 
of what would happen if the lariat should 
prove to have an insufficient hold, the 
engineers did not think about it, but occu- 
pied their minds with cheerful contempla- 
tions of the work before them. In addi- 
tion to making observations at sunrise, 
they were to gather stones enough to 
build a signal monument eight feet high 
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and eight feet square, in which was to be 
concealed a tin can containing records to 
prove that the mountain belonged to the 
United States. It takes a good many 
stones to make a pile that big, particularly 
on a diet of soda crackers and alkali 
water. 

During the night the party was rudely 
awakened by a tornado which whisked the 
. tent from over their heads and carried it 
so far away that no trace of it was ever 
found. At the same instant they were 
nearly suffocated by dust which the wind 
drove violently into their eyes, ears, 
mouths, and noses. The next moment 
they were half drowned by a torrential 
rain that burst upon them. 

Coughing and strangling, they groped 
their way toward an abandoned adobe 
cabin which stood some distance from 
camp. Rushing pellmell through the open 
door, they were greeted by the shrill buzz 
of a rattlesnake. Another and another 
joined in the chorus, until the whole place 
seemed alive with snakes. It was too 
dark to see where they were stepping, 
but the five men contrived to get back 
through the door without being bitten and 


without any unnecessary waste of time. 
A brief consultation revealed a unani- 
mous consensus of opinion in favor of 


evicting the snakes. It seemed pretty 
rough on the reptiles to turn them out in 
such a storm, considering that they had 
found the cabin first. But necessity knows 
no law, particularly in ‘Texas, and the rain 
was increasing in fury every moment. 

Cautiously feeling his way by throwing 
pebbles, one man advanced to the door- 
way and took up a position where he 
could strike matches in the shelter of the 
wall. The matches gave just light enough 
to reflect from the glittering eyes of the 
snakes. At these uncertain marks the 
others fired with their revolvers until the 
ominous buzzing ceased. ‘Then a better 
light was made from some dry rubbish 
which was-found inside, and five enormous 
dead rattlesnakes were thrown out. After 
that there was peace. 

Next morning the condition of Stiles’s 
injured eye had grown so serious that it 
was evident he would have to have surgi- 
cal attention or lose it. The nearest 
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doctor was at Marfa, on the Southern 
Pacific, forty miles away. Leaving most” 
of the outfit at the adobe cabin, they tock 
their saddle horses and the four-mule 
team and started for Marfa by forced 
marches. 

Good time was made to Arroyo Ala- 
meta, a few miles from Marfa. Ordi- 
narily the Arroyo is a dry gulch, but the 
recent heavy rain had converted it into a 
roaring torrent. But it had to be crossed. 
It was too dangerous to attempt without 
a guide who knew the crossing, yet every 
man in the little Mexican settlement of 
Alameta refused to risk his life in so 
perilous an undertaking. 

Finding his silver scorned, Stiles had 
recourse to diplomacy, or rather to mescal, 
with which he plied “ Lobo,” a young 
Mexican noted for his reckless daring, so 
skillfully that he was soon courageous 
enough to venture anywhere the Sefior 
wanted to go. 

Tying the end of a,long lariat to his 
saddle, Lobo spurred into the torrent and 
swam for the other side, followed by 
Stiles. It was a hard struggle, but at 
last the tired horses scrambled up the 
slippery bank on the farther side of the | 
Arroyo. Then the lariats were placed 
around the necks of the lead mules, and, 
while Stiles and Lobo pulled, the driver 
stood on the seat of the floating wagon to 
keep the mules from getting tangled up in 
midstream. 

A mule is a pretty good swimmer if he 7 
has a fair chance; but to swim a wild 
torrent and drag a heavy wagon at the — 
same time is a different matter. The 
outfit was carried a long distance down 
stream, and for a time it looked as if © 
mules, driver, and all would be swept 
away and drowned; but, with the aid of 
the lariats, the exhausted team was finally 
gotten safe ashore. } 

Marfa was reached at two o’clock the © 
following. morning. The doctor assured 
Stiles that he had narrowly escaped losing 
his eye. In a couple of days, however, 
he had recovered sufficiently to return to 
camp and resume his task of rounding up 
maverick mountains. 

With these exceptions his trip was ~ 
devoid of incident. 
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ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 
BY JOHN KEATS«IHE THIRD OF 
A SERIES OF GREAT POEMS, 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 
HAMILTON WRIGHT: MABIE 
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JOHN KEATS 


From the portrait by Keats’s intimate friend, dongeh 
Severn, now the property of Williams College 
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HEN Keats composed the 
i “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
\ 





in 1819, he was in his 
twenty-fifth year, and in 
the happiest hour of his 
3 Y creative work. To this 
~) period belong five odes 
LAKS which, by their various 
and unique _ excellence, 
place him among the greater English poets. ‘ Endym- 
ion” has lines of exquisite beauty, and is penetrated 
with the spirit of poetry, but it fails both in construc- 
tion and,form: to rise into the region of mature and 
ripened art. ‘“ Hyperion” has an amplitude of imagi- 
native suggestion which discloses a great poetic force 
dealing with materials which, although clearly within its 
vision, are still beyond its grasp. There are evidences 
of structural genius and of the power to apply funda- 
mental ideas to life in the longer poems; but Keats died 
too early for their full and instinctive play in his work. 
On this side, the side on which the greatest poets reveal 
clear mastery, Keats remains a poet of high promise ; on 
the side of freshness of diction and imagination, ofthe 
magic which gathers from words their first delicious bloom 
and opens them to the very heart of their ultimate beauty, 
which captures and holds the elusive loveliness in things 
and in thought, Keats is not only a poet of achieve- 
ment, he is the poet of poets; the type of concentrated 
poetic consciousness and a past-master of verbal felicity. 
These claims for his pre-eminence rest on the Odes, 
““St. Agnes’ Eve,” and two or three sonnets, and find 
abundant justification in their contrasting perfections. To 
the five Odes “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” composed in Chichester 
in January, 1819, was a prelude, and “ Lamia,” begun in 
Shanklin in the following June, was an epilogue ; between 
these two. pieces of verse, the first of a marvelous rich- 
ness of diction, Keats touched the heights of his art and 
made his lasting contribution to English poetry. The 
“Ode on Melancholy ” has both a classic and a personal 
touch; beauty is still all-compelling, but “ beauty that 
must die :” 
“ ... In the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine ;” 
in the ‘Ode on Indolence” the personal note is struck 
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with diminished resonance and fullness of tone ; the odes 
“To Autumn ” and “To a Nightingale” belong in the 
realm of purest poesy—the first mellow with. the ulti- 
mate ripeness of nature, the second poised above the earth 
as truly as the bird with which it flies on equal wing. 
These four odes, with the “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” are sat- 
urated with the romantic spirit—drenched, so to speak, 
with romantic feeling ; the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
stands in exquisite contrast, like a pure marble against » 
rich tapestry. Its restraint, its delicately etched detail, its 
imaginative insight and captivating charm of phrase, a 
certain ardor drained of its passion by time into a 
ravishing memory,—invest the ode with a loveliness which 
places it among the most precious possessions of modern 
literature. The structure of the verse is simple: there 
are five rhymes in each stanza, the first two forming a 
quatrain and the second three a sestet. No known 
piece of sculpture shows the series of pictures in the ode, 
though Bacchic processions are common on antique urns, 
and one of the treasures of Holland House is a pastoral 
sacrifice very like that described in the fourth stanza. 
Keats learned his mythology at second hand ; but he 
learned it through his imagination, as the Athenian boys 
who became its immortal interpreters in architecture; 
sculpture, and poetry learned and were inspired by it. At 
school, when the passion for knowledge suddenly pos- 
sessed him, he learned Tooke’s “‘ Pantheon,” Lempriére’s 
“ Dictionary,” and Spence’s “ Polymetis ” by heart ; the 
gods and goddesses came radiant out of these dry cata- 
logues and lived henceforth immortal in his imagination. 
The publication of Keats’s “ Letters’ made an end of 
the mawkish tradition of his hysteria and sentimental 
weakness. He was sensitive, or he would not have been 
the poet of the Odes; but weak and passion-tossed he 
was not ; nor did he die by the hand of dull-minded review- 
ers.. The tragedy of his life cut to the quick; to receive 
in, the same hour the consciousness of genius and the 
knowledge that death was coming with equal foot could 
leave no man unmoved. He was a pugnacious boy, with 
a glowing imagination ; he had a perception of beauty so 
keen that it was poignant, and a love of it so intense that 
it was sensuous; but he died at twenty-five, the year 
after the ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn” was composed! The 
tumult of feeling gave place to calmness ; during the last 
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hours Severn read Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and 
Dying” to him, and played Haydn’s sonatas, which he 
liked best. ‘The end came suddenly: ‘“ Severn—I—lift 
me up—lI am dying—I shall die easy; don’t be fright- 
ened—be firm, and thank God it has come.” 

“There is but one path for me,” he wrote two years 
before his death; “the road lies through application, 
study, and thought. I will pursue it.” ...‘“I must 
eink,” he said earlier, “that difficulties nerve the spirit 
of aman; they make our prime objects a refuge as well 
as a passion.” Byron at the height of his great popu- 
larity he characterized as “‘a fine thing in the sphere of 
the worldly, theatrical, and pantomimical.” After enu- 
merating the “ Excursion,” Haydon’s pictures, and Haz- 
litt’s depth of taste as three superior things, he told his 
brothers that he was not speaking “ with any poor vanity 
that works of genius were the first things in the world. 
No! for that sort of probity and disinterestedness which 
such men as Bailey possess does hold and grasp the tiptop 
of any spiritual honors that can be paid to anything in 
this world.” ‘The man who wrote these words, who met 
the tragedy of genius held out to him by the harid of 
death, who enriched his few brief hours with the ‘‘ Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” and its immortal fellows, in a mo- 
ment of weakness composed his own epitaph ; but it was 
rank injustice to put on his tomb, for the literal-minded 
to read in all coming time, words to which his fame gives 
a ringing denial: ‘‘ His name was writ in water.” 

H. W. M. 


HOU $s still unravished bride of 
quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence 
and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus 
express 
A flowery tale more sweetly 
than our rhyme: : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts 
about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 
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Heard melodies -are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on, 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare. 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet do not grieve: 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss ; 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair1 











Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And happy melodist, unweariéd, 
Forever piping songs forever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
Forever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
- Forever panting and forever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 
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Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, » 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets forevermore 
Will silent be, and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e’er return. 








‘O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


FROM’ THE PORTRAIT BY PAUL RAJON 
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MEMORIES OF WHISTLER 
BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS THROUGH 
THE COURTESY OF FREDERICK KEPPEL & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


HISTLER dead seems to excite 
W as much comment and contro- 
versy as did Whistler living. 
The old wooden house at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, in which James McNeill Whistler 
was born, has now been dedicated as a 
memorial museum. The Rodin Memorial 
to Whistler is nearing completion. These 
facts emphasize Whistler’s fame and 
accentuate the dissatisfaction among his 
friends whenever they feel that scant jus- 
tice has been done to the artist, as, for 
instance, in Dr.’ Meier-Graefe’s ‘“*‘ Modern 
Art,” one of the most important of this 
season’s publications. But Whistler re- 
ceives ample if not always judicial defense 
from other sources. He is the subject of a 
new, notable, and surprisingly exhaustive 
biography in two’ well-printed volumes," 
and also of a critical study in one volume? 
as charming and suggestive as it is tech- 
nically worth while and instructive. 

It is too early to write the final biogra- 
phy of Whistler. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, 
Whistler’s intimate friends, the present 
biographers, have the handicap of pre- 
paring their work not many years after 
the artist’s death (1903) ; very many per- 
sons affected by what he wrote and did 
are still living. Yet a biography of this 
sort has hardly been published too soon. 
One was necessary to settle, as this does, 
all questions regarding Whistler’s early 
life, questions which might perplex his- 
torians of art hereafter. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell, therefore, have done wisely to 
collect the evidence on these questions 
and to decide them once for all. 

The boy Whistler now stands before us 
vividly. Born at Lowell, where his father, 
Major George Washington Whistler, was 
engineer to the “ Proprietors of Locks and 
Canals,” he was taken when a very little 
id to St. Petersburg, where his father had 
been engaged to build the railway from 
he Russian capital to Moscow. At St. 


‘The Life of James McNeill Whistler. By E. R. 


and J. Pennell. “in2vols. J 
Philadelphia. $10. 

2 With Whistler in Venice. By Otto H. Bacher. 
rhe Century Company, New York. $4. 


. B. Lippincott Company, 


Petersburg he had been brought up like 
a prince. But the death of his father 
and the stoppage of the paternal sal- 
ary changed everything. in the simple 
life at Pomfret, Connecticut, however, as 
at St. Petersburg, Mrs. Whistler made a 
real home for herself and her children. 
Jimmie was still an “ excitable spirit with 
little perseverance,” she wrote to her 
friends in Russia, but she “could see 
already his exertions to overcome habits 
of indolence.” One of his schoolmates 
was the late Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, of Boston. Whistler used to walk to 
school with her, carrying her books and 
basket. She wrote of him: 

He was full of fun in those days. The 
master of the school—Rev. Dr. Roswell 
Park—was one of the stiffest and most pre- 
cise of clergymen, and dressed the part most 
punctiliously. One day Whistler came to 
school with a high, stiff collar and a tie or 
stock precisely copied from Dr. Park’s. Of 
course the school-room was full of suppressed 
laughter. The reverend gentleman was very 
angry, but he could hardly take open notice 
of an offense of that sort. 

The young man Whistler at West Point 
and in the Coast Survey also stands out 
clearly. “He had now developed a chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude and a ready aggres- 
siveness which he retained through life. 
In his just published “ With Whistler in 
Venice,” an extremely attractive volume, 
though of less literary merit than the 
“ Life,” Mr. Otto Bacher says that 

Some one in Venice once told me that 
several years before Whistler had shipped 
on some kind of a fighting craft ; he and the 
captain had fought, and Whistler came back 
with a black eye. Doubting the accuracy of 
this report, I TY the story to him. 

“Yes,” he said, “I — to Valparaiso, 
and the captain and I did get into some sort 
of a tussle. I believe I did have a black eye,” 
he added, in a deprecating sort of way, but 
was careful to add that it was an honorable 
proceeding. 

The young artist Whistler at Paris, 
shortly after, also stands out aggressively. 
Mr. Bacher writes : 

One day I said to him, —— they say 
you fought with Seymour Haden in a Paris 


café and that you got the worst of it.” 
479 
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THE KITCHEN 
“* The kitchen is flooded with sunshine, like a chamber of De Hooch’s.”—F. Wedmore 
“ There are, as, for instance, in those dark alleyways of the Venetian set, or the kitchen of the French series, passages 
of luminous shadows which Rembrandt never approached in the Burgomaster Six or in any similar subject.’”’— J. Pennell 
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THE DOORWAY 


Much richer in eftect and with more elaboration of detail than is usual in this series is the Doorway. 
ew of what has once been a palace. . . . The fine architecture of the exterior, with rich drapery of the win- 
ows, is very beautifully indicated, and the water in the foreground is wonderfully transparent.”—J. Pennell 
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“Yes,” he replied, “we fought—let me 
tell you about it. He got my head under his 
arm and began punching me in the face, and 
then I pushed him through the window.” 

Whistler was in Paris in 1856, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell tell us how the influence 
of the great Japanese painter Hokusai 
touched him then—indeed, it has often 
been said that Whistler’s work is the first 
done by any European or American artist 
which suggests Hokusai’s spirit and tech- 
nique. It was in 1856 when Delatre, the 
printer, found a volume of Hokusai’s pic- 
tures which had been used for stuffing in 
a case of china, and gave it to Laveille, 
the engraver, who passed it on to Bracque- 
mond, the etcher. 

Bracquemond had the book always with 
him, showing it to everybody, talking about 
it to everybody. . . . The enthusiasm spread 
to Manet, Fantin, Tissot, Jacquemart, and 
Solon. . . . Whistler brought the knowledge 
and his love for the art of Japan with him to 
London. * 

America, Russia, France, Japan, Eng 
land. Whistler was already a cosmopolitan, 
but without any of the tameness or com- 
monplaceness of imitation. It was appro- 
priate then that, years later, this cosmopoli- 
tan should become the first president of 
the International Society of Artists. After 
his death M. Rodin became: president. 

The early London life was signalized_by 
Whistler’s adoption of the butterfly signa- 
ture, but in no case did Mr. Bacher find 
it with a sting attached until 1880. 

One day he (Whistler) found a scorpion 
and impaled it upon his etching-needle. The 
vicious insect would strike in all directions, 
now and then hitting the handle of the 
needle with his curved spur. 

“Look at the beggar now!” exclaimed 
Whistler, excitedly. “See him strike! Isn’t 
he fine? Look at him! Look at him now! 
See how hard he hits! That’s right—that’s 
the way! Hit hard. And do you see the 
poison that comes out when he strikes? Isn’t 
he superb ?” 

The insect seemed to captivate him com- 
pletely, and I believe that the addition of the 
sting to his butterfly dates from this occur- 
rence. In his writings, whenever he wished 
to emphasize a point, he sketched his butter- 
fly with the sting directed toward the par- 
ticular remark. 

The many admirers of Mr. Brownell’s 
“French Art” may be interested to learn 
that his paper on Whistler in Scribner’s 
Magazine for August, 1879, was, in the 
opinion of our authors, the first strong 
article in Whistler’s support. It was illus- 
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trated by wood-engravings after the Whis- 
tler pictures and prints. ‘ Amidst the 
torrent of sneers and abuse, it came at 
the moment when Whistler most needed 
it,” But the artist’s combativeness and 
eccentricities were responsible for some 
of this torrent. 5 

Whistler’s most important and re- 
doubtable adversary was Ruskin. Rus- 
kin’s was the shrillest voice in outcry 
when Whistler’s pictures appeared at 
the Grosvenor Gallery; and Ruskin 
“ carried with him not only a following 
of believers, but the public, who had 
been told for years that in him lay 
the truth.” But Whistler felt that either 
he or Ruskin must settle “the question 
whether an artist may say what he wants, 
do what he wants, paint what he wants, 
honestly, in his own way, though this may 
not be understood by the patron, the critic, 
the Academy, or the real judge, the man 
in the street; whether the artist should 
rule himself or be ruled.”. The case was, 
he said, “between the Brush and the 
Pen.” The description of the consequent 


libel suit is interesting, but the whole 
thing was a hateful affair, as Burne-Jones 


wrote to Rossetti, and the Portfolio, the 
Spectator, and the Times pronounced the 
verdict satisfactory to neither party, virtu- 
ually a censure upon both. 

Then there was the “ Trilby ” trouble. 
The late. George du Maurier’s novel, 
“Trilby,” was appearing in Harper’s Mag- 
azine. ; 

Whistler, under the name of Joe Sibley, 
was held up to ridicule. Du Maurier’s draw- 
ings left no doubt as to the identity of his 
model, for there, in one, is Whistler, a full- 
length figure, wearing the well-known cha- 
peau bizarre over his curls. Du Maurier was 
not content with this. Another drawing 
shows Whistler as the first to run away in a 
studio fight, and the text is as offensive. Joe 
Sibley is “ the Idle Apprentice, the King of 
Bohemia . .. alwaysindebt . . . vain, witty, 
and a most exquisite and original artist . . . 
eccentric in his attire . . . the most irresist- 
ible friend in the world, as long as his friend- 
ship lasted—but that was not forever... . 
His bark was worse than his bite. .. . He 
was better with his tongue than with his fists 
... but when he met another joker, he 
would just collapse like a pricked bladder.” 


Whistler was indignant. George du 
Maurier had been his friend for years. 
The latter expressed surprise at Whistler’s 
indignation, declaring that the description 
of Joe Sibley could only recall some of the 
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THE BRIDGE (VENICE) 


‘The most perfect etching of the sort ever made—not a line could be dispensed with—not a line too many.””—J. Pennell 
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** Rembrandt never did anything finer.”,—Sir Seymour Haden 
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good times they had had together in 
Paris. Ther the author of “ Trilby” 
tried to turn the tables on Whistler by 
quoting from “ The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies.” When Whistler called the 
Messrs. Harper’s attention to the mat- 
ter, the latter promptly disclaimed any 
knowledge of personal reference, and 
said that if they had had any knowledge 
of such reference the publication of the 
offending passages would not have been 
permitted; and the apology was inserted 
in the January, 1895, number of the mag- 
azine. When the story appeared as a 
book, the name was changed to Anthony 
and the objectionable passages altered. 
Whistler was satisfied, but said : 

You know what would have happened to 
the new Thackeray if I hadn’t been willing ? 
But I was gracious, and I gave my approval 
to the sudden appearance in the story of an 
Anthony, tall and stout and slightly bald. 
The dangerous resemblance was gone and I 
wired—well, you know, ha! ha! I wired to 
them over in America, “ Compliments and 
complete approval of author’s new and ob- 
scure friend, Bald Anthony !” 

But through all the vicissitudes of an 
artist’s life there moved not only a notable 
but sometimes a fascinating personality. 
Sir Rennell Rodd, who has just been 
appointed British Ambassador at Rome, 
writes as follows of the breakfasts which 
Whistler used to give in Chelsea— 
with the inevitable buckwheat cakes, and 
green corn, and brilliant talk. One I re- 
member particularly, for we happened to be 
thirteen. There were two Miss C.’s pres- 
ent, the youngest of whom died within a 
week of the breakfast; and an elderly gentle- 
man, whose name I forget, who was there 
also, when he heard of it at his club, said 
“God bless my soul,” and had a stroke and 
died also. 

At these breakfasts—it made no differ- 
ence who was there, say Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell—Whistler dominated everybody 
and everything, and this was the case not 
only in his own but in any and every 
house where he went. 

It was one of the many extraordinary 
things about him that, though short and 
small, a man of diminutive size, his was in- 
variably the most commanding presence in 
aroom. When he talked every one listened. 
At his own table he had a delightful way of 
waiting himself upon his guests. He would 
go round the table with a bottle of some spe- 
cial Burgundy in its cradle, talking all the 
while, emphasizing every point in his talk 
with a dramatic pause just before or just 
after filling a glass. We remember one Sun- 


day in Paris, in 1893, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
A. Abbey and Mr. D. S. MacColl being the 
other guests, when he told how he hung the’ 
pictures at the annual Liverpool exhibition 
in 1891. “You know, the Academy baby by 
the dozen had been sent in, and I got them 
all in my gallery—and in the center, at one 
end, I placed the birth of the baby—splendid 
—and opposite, the baby with the mustard- 
pot, and opposite that the baby with the 

uppy—and in the center, on one side, the 
fobs ill, doctor holding its pulse, mother 
weeping. On the other, by the door, the 
baby dead—the baby’s funeral—baby from 
the cradle to the grave—baby in heaven— 
babies of all kinds and shapes all along the 
line, not crowded, you know, hung with 
proper respect for the baby. And on var- 
nishing day, in came the artists—each mak- 
ing for his own baby—amazing! his baby on 
the line—nothing could be better! And they 
all shook my hand, and thanked me—and 
went to look—at the other men’s babies— 
and then they saw babies in front of them, 
babies behind them, babies to right of them, 
babies to left’of them. And then—you know 
—their faces fell—they didn’t seem to like 
it—and—well—ha! ha! they never asked me 
to hang the pictures again at Liverpool! 
What!’ 

As he told it, he was on his feet, pourin 
out his Burgundy, minutes, sometimes, to fi 
a single glass. There were intervals between 
one guest and the next. He seemed never 
to be in his chair; and it was fully two hours 
before the story and breakfast came to an 
end together. But though no one else had a 
chance to talk, no one was bored. It was 
the same wherever he went, if the people 
were sympathetic. If they were not, he 
could be as grim as anybody, especially if 
he was expected to “show off” or he could 
go fast asleep. In sympathetic houses he 
not only led the talk, but controlled it. There 
is a legend that he and Mark Twain met for 
the first time at a dinner, when they simulta- 
neously asked their hostess who that very 
noisy fellow was! 


This independence and originality of 
attitude is ever evident in Whistler’s work. 
You feel that he could have rarely depicted 
anything which did not spring sponta- 


neously from himself. Whether it would 
please the public or not, whether the pub- 
lic would buy it, were decidedly secondary 
considerations. As Whistler was accus- 
tomed to say, “It is better to live on 
bread and cheese and paint beautiful 
things than to live like Dives and paint 
pot-boilers.” 

The “ Life” has double merit: first, 
its human merit as the biography of a 
notable personality ; and, second, its merit 
to the art student, for it describes Whis- 
tler’s paintings and etchings from the tech- 
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nical as well as from the popular stand- 
point, and the text is accentuated by ‘a 
wealth of illustration. No one familiar 
with Whistler’s work in general will be 
surprised to read that each subject had 
some problem in nature which he wished 
to convey on canvas, on copperplate, or by 
pastel. Surely no one familiar with the 
Whistler output has been able to escape 
the conviction thai the artist was great 
because he never neglected any of the 
resources of artistic vitality. As to the 
particular form of his art, “he had many 
mediums always at hand,” Mr. Bacher 
informs us, “ and the genius to select the 
proper one. When he made a journey, 
even for a day, he took with him mate- 
rials for every emergency.” But he took 
with him something more—a really per- 
sonal handng liof the emdium. 

As to Whistler’s etchings, the Pennell 
volumes should of course be supplemented 
by Mr. Bacher’s book, but searchers for 
particular information from this gentleman 
will regret the omission of 2% index. As 
Mr. Bacher says, the Venetian period in 
Whistler’s life is perhaps the least familiar 
to that artist’s friends. Yet it was vitally 
important in Whistler’s career, as we real- 
ize after reading the Bacher book, and 
after examining the reproductions of 
Whistler’s work and of etchings and 
photographs by the author. Whistler was 
pre-eminently an etcher. He was justly 
called the Master of the Needle. Sir 
Seymour Haden once said: “ Were I to 
lose any of my collection of etchings, I 
would rather lose my Rembrandts than 
my Whistlers.”” ‘This remark from the 
elder etcher certajnly put Whistler as high 
in this particular field of art as any one has 
ever dared put him. In his annotations 
to the catalogue of a hundred Whistler 
etchings and dry-points, lately on exhibition 
at Keppel’s, New York City, Mr. Pennell 
gives similar praise. Writing of the Annie 
Haden portrait, he says, ‘ ‘This is as good 
as any portrait-etching by Rembrandt ”— 
extravagant praise, so it seems to some of 
us. Yet one can appreciate Whistler 
without belittling Rembrandt. Whistler 
was, as Mr. Bacher says, instinctively an 
etcher. We have seen in the Pennell 
“ Life ” that Whistler, a youth, while in the 
employ of our Government executed some 
figures on a chart which indicate the 
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characteristics of his later work. As Mr 
Bacher points out, these early figures ha\e 
a surprising accuracy of portrayal, yet, as 
he adds, though Haden had a doctrine 
about lines, Whistler had none. 


All the theory Whistler hinted at was 
delicacy of biting, of printing, and of dry- 
point. Delicacy seemed to him the keynote 
of everything, carrying more fully than any- 
thing else his use of the suggestion of ten- 
derness, weakness, and nicety.... If he 
wanted a proof from a plate in a certain 
state, his method of work was a revelation 
in the art.... When the plate was suf- 
ficiently chilled for manipulating, he used 
that remarkable hand of his to wipe the ink 
away in the daintiest manner imaginable. 
His hand would glide over the smudgy cop- 
per surface in light, quick strokes—fitfat- 
pat—that fairly cut away the stiff ink that 
stuck fast in the palm. Buttoned close 
around his neck he wore a blouse that had 
seen service before. There was one large 
smudge on the right side that had layer upon 
layer of dry ink. In the same fztfatpat 
regularity he wiped the ink from his hand 
on the same old smudge until the plate was 
ready for the press. ... The method of 
printing his own plates was as much a part 
of his art as was the needle or the acid. 
From these delicate plates he could “ pull” 
a proof so rich and full that it would sur- 
prise most etchers to see how much ink he 
got from those tiny, web-like scratches, some 
of them so faint that they could barely be 
seen when the polished surface was held to 
the light. These plates would baffle an 
ordinary printer, who would probably cast 
them aside as unprintable and worthless. 
All of Whistler’s proofs were printed on my 
press. 


To the frequent question whether 
Whistler worked all of his Venetian plates 
by means of a mirror, thereby avviding the 
usual reversing of the subject, Mr. Bacher 
replies in the negative.- All of Whistler’s 
etchings of Venice are reversed, though 
that fact never offended one’s appreciation 
of them, as Mr. Bacher mistakenly thinks. 
“He adds that to see the prints as the sub- 
jects are in nature they must be seen 
by means of a mirror. 

As to painting, Whistler was eminent 
both in portraiture and in landscape. A 
romanticist? Yes, if you will. In the 
first domain, as we see from the pertinent 
illustrations in the “ Life,”’ he sometimes 
yielded to the temptation of turning his 
sitter into a decorative motive, but his 
individual method of handling his mate- 
rials made his every portrait worth looking 
at. One forgets whether the modeling is 
thoroughgoing, whether the whole thing 
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is bluntly true to nature: instead, one is 
conscious that Whistler handles his prod- 
ucts with just that satisfactory optical 
illusion of the real air and the real space 
which lie between the spectator and the 
person portrayed. This means mastery 
both of line and color, and especially of 
the laying on of color. “Can you imag- 
ine any One painting the Venus de Milo ?” 
Whistler would say. ‘“ Paint should not 
be applied thick ; it should be like breath 
on the surface of a pane of glass.” His 
own airy, well-spaced canvases, his filmy 
brush-work, his subtly painted surfaces 
with their vibration of light, their cool, 
transparent, luminous color, yet with 
always a subdued tonal quality—all these 
things justified Whistler’s phrase, “I dip 
my brush in light and air.” Once, in 
speaking to Mr. Bacher of certain of 
Corot’s works, he said : 

“They’ve been done before.” . 

1 objected to that, saying, “Who did them?” 

“ Whistler,” he observed. 

But he loved to hark back to the earlier 
men. When in Venice his favorite themes, 
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Mr. Bacher tells us, were the old Venetian 
painters. ‘‘Canaletto,” Whistler would . 
say, “could paint a white building against 
awhite cloud. That was enough to make 
any man great.” Even as a boy in St. 
Petersburg his mother wrote : 


He is now enjoying a huge volume of 
Hogarth’s engravings. .. . We put the im- 
mense book on the bed and draw the great 
easy chair close up so that he can feast upon 
it without fatigue. He said, while so engaged 
yesterday, “ Oh, how I wish I were well! I 
want so to show these engravings to my 
anwhng master; it is not every one who has 
a chance of seeing Hogarth’s own engravings 
of his originals.” 


From this time until his death, say the 
Pennells, Whistler always - believed Ho- 
garth to be the greatest English artist who 
ever lived. And now 


A low raili . shuts in the little un- 
marked plot of ground where Whistler, the . 
greatest artist and most striking personality 
of the nineteenth century, lies at rest in a 
peaceful corner of the London he loved, not 
far from the house and nearer the grave of 
Hogarth, who had been to him the greatest 
English master. 


THE CHOICE 
BY MARIE HEMSTREET 


Life’s shop window was aglow 
With its maze of toys: 

All that heart could wish or know, 
Loves and hopes and joys. 

Eagerly I stretched my hand 
Toward my heart’s desire. 

Now to seize it as I planned— 
Though the price be higher. 


Life, the Giver, halted me. 
“Each may choose his own, 
His as nothing else can be, 
Whether star or stone.” 
In that moment I espied 
Truth, in indecision. ; 
* Keep the Substance, Life,” I cried; 
“Give to me the Vision!” 














THE LURE OF GLACIERS 


BY L. FRED BROWN 


E had tired of landing trout in 
W Michigan, grown listless with 
the bass and maskinonge fish- 

ing at Mantrap and Leech Lakes in north- 
crn Minnesota, and were sated with fighting 
coarse and ugly sturgeon hooked in Lake 
Winnipeg. So we started over one thou- 
sand miles of level wheat fields toward 
fights with the great “ tyee,” or “spring ” 
salmon, which would take our Jock Scott 
flies to be cast with double hand-hold rods 
along the Campbell River, northwest of 
Alberni, and nearly one hundred miles 
from the forest terminus of the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway, which runs from 
Victoria to the coal fields far up on Van- 
couver Island. “The salmon, we heard, 
would average over fifty pounds each; 
and we were to have a ride on a little 
whaling steamer and see a harpoon shotinto 
sperm whales with tails twenty feet across. 
For days the train sped over an excel- 


lent track more than forty miles hourly ; 
but how slow it seemed, dreaming along 
beside alkali lakes swarming with wild 
ducks and geese, and through _ veldts 


dotted with antelopes and coyotes! How 
commonplace the-fishing for bullheads in 
the creek at Moosejaw, and-for “ gold- 
eyes ’’ in the South Saskatchewan at Medi- 
cine Hat! 

At last we stood on the right bank of 
the Bow River, near Banff in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and tried to remember that 
this was the famous waterfall just above 
the junction of that stream with the swift 
flow of the Spray stream, and that we 
were after sorne of the large rainbow 
trout which live in that pool. The ti- 
tanic-scenery spoiled my fishing. There, 
a four-pound trout seems like a. mere 
minnow. ‘The tremendous environment 
grips and holds one’s’ whole attention, 
keeps him wondering and feeling op- 
pressed. at everything looking _ half 
topsy-turvy and sticking-up on edge. 
There were single rocks larger than any 
two New York sky-scrapers, which had 
fallen from pinnacles almost a mile. above 
us, and which had ‘set the -woods afire 
where they “landed.” A peak ten niiles 


off seemed less than a milé away. For 
it is a region of seeming paradoxes. 
And we were told that it was all a mere 
introduction to what we would see as we 
really got up into the mountains! Yet 
the beckoning peaks compelled our 
amazement ; we could not leave off look- 
ing at them, and at glaciers lying between, 
ice-streams not liquid but: solid, and falling 
slowly like vast green ril bons from titanic 
lakes of snow up “in the clouds.” The 
glaciers were often one thousand feet 
deep, perhaps miles wide along their fore- 
feet, and in some cases descended more 
than four thousand feet during a flow of 
several miles. Some of the boulders 
along their edges were over six feet 
through, pushed aside by ice creeping 
downward a few inches daily, its rigidity 
giving way because of its own weight, its 
“tongue”’ pushing and extending to 
where the air was warm enough to stop 
its menace as ice by changing it to water. 
Melted ice and snow glided, chuckled, and 
fell in a hundred rivulets along and from 
the crystal- surfaces, even combining to 
form exquisite cascades with blue sides 
and bottoms, and grew in volume as the 
sun rose-and increased the light and heat. 
All this was seen best south of Banff 
about thirty miles. 

From the forefoot or end of each glacier 
the rivulets merged and formed creeks 
which raged in white fury, the few pools 
and eddies showing. the water to be pea- 
green because it carried so much glacial 
silt—exceedingly fine. particles of rock, 
ground and reground under the ice. The 
water contained no fish until it grew less 
furious and became clarified, miles below. 
But its banks, as it descended, were more . 
and more densely margined by jungles of 
ferns six and eight feet tall, and filled with 
wild bees, birds, and flowers right below 
pinnacles miles high, and from which lofty 
winds often extended snow banners which 
changed to rain as clouds rolled over and 
around them—vapor ships in the air-ocean 
of August. Desolation was supreme on 
a score of snow-powdered peaks which 


overlooked vegetation in the valleys. 
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ROUNDED TRAPS AND INVITING BLUE SHADOWS 


This bigness increased as we reached 
higher mountain fastnesses. The exqui- 
site Lakes in the Clouds, near Laggan, 
were frowned upon by scenery that was 
terrifying. Yet our guides promised to 
show us even more impressive crags. 

The ride to Mount Robson, sixty miles 
north of Laggan, and thirteen thousand feet 
high, was an outrage on men and pack- 
horses. We could see over fifty glaciers 
up there, with more beyond the range of 
field-glasses. At Summit Glacier, literally 
the backbone of the continent, were miles 
of tunnels large as the New York sub- 
way, cut by glacier water through the ice. 
We used lanterns to explore one of them, 
but retreated in a few minutes, frightened 
by the unearthly blue light, the deathly 
cold, and the mystery. From that glacier 
flows water that reaches three oceans— 
by the Athabasca River into the Arctic 
Ocean, by thie Saskatchewan into Hudson 
Bay and the Atlantic, and by the Columbia 
River into the Pacific. We felt crushed, 
as we could hardly realize, although it was 
right before our eyes, the vast scale on 
which Nature works there. 


Further west, seven miles north of Field, 
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unique Emerald Lake, reflecting Mounts 
Field, Burgess, and Stephen, smiled below 


scenery almost as impressive. But it 
seemed commonplace after we again used 
pack-horses and stared, astounded, at the 
environment of the White Fire Falls of 
the Yoho Chasm, whose waters plunge, 
sheer, almost twelve hundred feet, as if 
choosing the steepest, highest place for 
the sake of the leap, so they may partly 
dissipate and float away as prismatic mist, 
into which sunlight often hangs ribbons of 
rainbows. 

Note the glacier far back at the top of 
the picture on page 494. It is twenty 
miles away and thirty-seven miles across. 
To reach its foot we toiled along the white 
yeast-fury of the upper stream, to where 
one of its two branches “ comies in” from 
the left. A mile up that branch, two vast 
columns of water four hundred feet high 
fall side by side during half the night after 
a warm day—melted glacier ice roaring 
in the clouds almost a mile higher than 
the greater fall, which was photographed 
for this article during its small volume of 
early morning. ‘The other branch of the 
Yoho River is fed by the Wapta Glacier, 
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“ COULOIR AND CREVASSE” 


much larger, which is overlooked by 
the mysterious Witchcrown Mountain, 
whose slopes, sixty miles wide, have 
scarcely been trod by men, or even more 
than approximately measured by the im- 
perfect triangulation attempted by the 
Dominion Lands Survey. 


From pinnacles rising from the “ plain ” 
of the Wapta Glacier we beheld wild, 
immense areas of fathomless snow retiring 
to the limit of vision through the field- 
vlass. No other such impressive scene in 
North America! Below the glittering ice- 
blanket along its edges, dark-green Doug- 
las firs and conifer spruces, one hundred 
feet high, rose in myriad ranks thousands 
of feet, standing in solemn hosts along 
the mountain buttresses. More forest 
armies covered the lower terraces, valleys, 
and cafions in tangles of somber emerald. 
I'wice we saw all this veiled by clouds, 
and watched the flitter of lightning and 
heard the crash, reverberation, and echoes 
of thunder. From such an environment 
Doré must have found the power which 
lives in his weird pictures. 

We camped above the Twin Falls and 


chummed with that unearthly world. What 
deception of clear distances, what riots of 
actinic lights from the sun,’ moon, and 
stars, and what fantastic changes in the 
crimson, mauve, orange, and golden-greens 
of mockingly transient radiances of the 
aurora borealis / ‘These lights were caught 
and held in glints all over the world of 
frost-crystals. Or whirling veils of snow 
muffled the roar of that torrent, and were 
transformed into rain whose sun-pierced 
curtains were festooned with double 
rainbows. 

As we lay in our sleeping-bags, far in 
the night, the wind would seem to catch 
and carry off the noise of the falls as it 
would the mist from them. And when 
least expected, long, shuddering moans 
would rise from somewhere far down in 
the glacier as the vast bulk yielded to its 
own weight and pressure, and it settled to 
better rest in its bed. It was royal! 
What mystery, power, magnitude, and 
menace |! 

Yet we grew less afraid, and began to 
really venture out upon the face of the 
glacier, urged and encouraged by the 
guides from Switzerland. We felt the 
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CREEKS THAT RACE IN WHITE FURY 
Great Glacier in the background 
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‘stern joy” of loeking into “ the bright 
ace of. danger,”’ and began to know the 
force of the spell. How full of haunting 
uystery, of many moods, of aloofness, 
and the grotesque unknown! How during, 
ovely, and sinister! Peril peered from 
moulins where, far down, transparent blue 
shadows mantled in aquamarine walls and 
pulsated with temptation to behold them bet- 
ter ; disaster lurked in ice-caves, lived in the 
crevasse, and hung in the dozens of treach- 
erous snow-masses just above the névé. 

All too soon ‘our store of foods pur- 
chased at the upper chalet was gone. We 
descended leisurely for three days to Em- 
erald Lake, and sauntered regretfully down 
Emerald Creek, its outlet, to where it 
empties into the crazy flow of the Kicking 
Horse River, down whose swift fall of 
nearly twoscore miles we went by the rail- 
way, and began climbing the long up 
grades curving beside the Beavermouth 
Stream and Bear Creek, passing Cathe- 
dral Mountain, whose peak overlooks 
Douglas Pass, amid the finest glacier views 
to be seen from a railway train jn all 
North America. The Alps are higher, 
but here are a dozen Switzerlands in one. 
Owing to the much warmer climate and 
the comparatively arid regions, not even 
the road across the Andes in South Amer- 
ica, nor yet the wonderful line from Cal- 
cutta to Darjiling, can furnish such majes- 
tic views of glaciers. 

There is a limit to man’s capacity to 
appreciate even such views. Wearied 
with looking, cloyed with watching the 
bigness of outdoors, we relaxed, and read, 
ate, smoked, and dozed. But as we 
threaded the snow-sheds, which are really 
timber tunnels, rounded an astonishing 
loop of the track, and stopped beside a 
fountain of glacier water right before a 
modern hotel that nestled almost under 
another monster glacier, we stared and 
wondered anew. 

That scene, reproduced on page 496, 
was much more impressive than the 
picture, for, as Ruskin demonstrates, 
;hotographs minimize mountains. Yet 
rote how the glacier looms along the 

rmament. As*the camera was used for 
'iking-the picture, it was over ten thou- 

ind feet (nearly two miles) from even the 
i »refoot, or lowest part, of the glacier. 
‘ lowing about four inches daily along its 


edges, but faster in its center, the ice river 
falls almost a mile along its eight thousand 
feet of trough. A man buried in its upper 
flow would emerge from its “ tongue ” in 
from fifty to one hundred years. 


From a summer-house perched on cliffs 
across the railway, a white thread of water 
fell eleven hundred and fifty feet, filled a 
rocky basin with a smother of mist, 
and rushed away in a milky torrent. 
Above, Sir Donald, whose peak is so like 
that of the Matterhorn, rose more than 
two miles. At its foot, the stately glacier, 
one of eight such streams spilling out from 
the many square leagues of ice-plain! 
Huge? That upper lake of snow where, 
for unfathomed depths, snow is trans- 
formed into ice from which the glacier 
falls, is a reservoir wide and deep enough 
to hide in itself every mountain along the 
Hudson River from the Adirondacks to 
the sea. How accessible, majestic, luring, 
and dangerous to those venturing upon it! 

Do not venture upon glaciers without 
guides. They fit you with shoes whose 
soles bristle with pointed nails, and hand 
you an alpenstock—an ax with a straight 
handle and a steel blade on one side 
for chopping steps in ice, the other side 
of the ax being a strong point of steel. 

When you reach dangerous places, the 
guides tie a light but strong rope about 
your waist. It is forty feet long. Two 
guides on each side of you tie the rope - 
about themselves. If they feel sure that 
you have strong nerves and enough cool 
courage, they will pilot you to where 
another step means death to one not pro- 
tected by the rope and the guides. 

Here is a crevasse thirty feet wide and 
looking fathomless. A fifty-foot slope of 
wet ice steeper than a roof, on which a 
fly could not stand, curves until it goes 
down, sheer, as part of the wall of a mou- 
lin or well cut by water which flows in, 
fifty barrels in five seconds. To see 
down into it you must be right above the 
faint wreath of mist curling above the 
crystal walis thirty feet away. The guides 
intend to cut a-staircase to the actual 
brink. There, close, innocently fair, yawn 
the pale, greenish-blue edges of crystal 
above an Unknown yawning invitation. 

Franz, the head guide, chops a great 
step in” the ice where the slope begins, 
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making sure that the ice is hard and safe. 
Standing in that made niche, and bending 
farther, he chops another step two feet 
beyond the first one, and lower. As he 
gets into that, the second guide, behind 
him on the-rope, gets into the first step. 
Then a third niche is chopped, lower yet, 
but another two feet ahead. Into it goes 
Franz, the second guide gets into the step 
Franz leaves, and both guides swing their- 
alpenstocks over their heads, fixing the 
pointed side of the ax firmly in the ice 
above them. And then: 

They tell you to step out into the first 
niche! Soon all five men—you, with two 
guides behind and two ahead of you on 
the rope—are advancing downward along 
a crystal stairway being made as you go. 
Hypnotized, but cool, and feeling safe, 
you look right into that moulin ! 

Light blue as in skies, deep blue as in 
ocean, exquisite turquoise blue as of 
shaded lakes, blue deepening as the flint- 
like, hard walls go down until their tints 
are azure, almost black, as a sapphire is 
in moonlight even while it sparkles! The 
well is also full of transparent shadow and 
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is the acme of enchanting beauty. Or it 
may be one that widens, and ledges along 
its walls are fringed with ranks on ranks 
of icicles and festooned with snow-wreaths 
fashioned by wind and frost-fingers into 
fantastic canopies, under which ruddy 
tints play, as sunshine filters through or 
goes far down the well to still pools at 
the bottom that seem to rest on nothing. 

How fair, tempting, full of subcon- 
scious suggestion that to throw one’s self 
into the chasm would mean instant wrench- 
ing away from life’s ordeals! Your body 
would be preserved several score of years. 
It would be such quick and clean death 
amid transcendent beauty! ‘The guides 
know that temptation, and that the aver- 
age man sometimes shows evidences of 
insanity. ‘They watch you keenly; they 
point to the safe stairway along and up 
which you will go back with them to less 
perilous advance. And for hours they 


take you among widely varying areas of 
glacier, and into and out of zones of danger 
until you own to an exhaustion that inca- 
pacitates you for further “ work” that 
Such is the lure of glaciers. 


day. 








SO LIKE THE PEAK OF THE MATTERHORN 
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LINCOLN AS A LABOR LEADER’ 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


BRAHAM LINCOLN won his 
A reputation and achieved his serv- 

ice for the Nation by the solution 
of the labor problerz of his time—slavery. 
How can we apply the principles he in- 
culcated and the spirit he exemplified in 
solving the labor problem of our time? 


This is the theme to which I ask your . 


attention this afternoon. For it would be 
useless for me to attempt to repeat the 
story of his life, or essay an analysis of 
his character. This has been so elo- 
quently done by the Chairman of this 
meeting in his address before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution in 1900, 
and by Carl Schurz in his well-known 
essay, that the repetition of their service 
would be needless if it were possible ; 
and for me would be impossible if it were 
needed. I might as well attempt to recon- 
struct a Saint-Gaudens statue of Lincoln 
with my clumsy hand as with my faltering 
tongue to resing the song or retell the 
story so often sung and so often told. 
Instead, I shall venture to repeat, from 
the well-known ode of Lowell, his portrait 
of the Great Emancipator, and then pass 
on to my chosen field : 
“ Nature, they. say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote: 
For eee Id-World molds aside she 

rew 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
the unexhausted West, 


With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, po eg in the strength of God, and 


How ‘beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 


Who loved his charge, but never loved to. 


lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people os to be, 
Not lured by any cheat.of birth 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
ae like a tower, 
d hi 


Our children shall behold his fame, 


‘An address delivered at the exercises commemo- 
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The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise,not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first Amer- 
ican.” 

Nearly half a century ago, a young man 
just entering on my professional. career, I 
camé to Coopér Insfitiite to hear the 
Western orator whose debate with Doug- 
las had given him a National reputation. 
Some of his friends had broached to him 
the subject of a nomination to the Presi- 
dency. ‘ What,” he replied, “‘is the use 
of talking of me when we have such men 
as Seward and Chase, and — everybody 
kne~ws them, and scarcely anybody outside 
of Illinois knows me? Besides, as a 
matter of justice, is it not due to them ?” 
His friends, more sanguine than he was 
about himself, had resolved that he should 
be known, and had arranged for some 
Eastern speeches by him. This Cooper 
Union speech was the first given in this 
Eastern campaign. My recollection of 
the scene is little more than a memory of 
a memory. ‘The long hall with the plat- 
form at the end, not at the side as now; 
the great, expectant, but not enthusiastic 
crowd ; the tall, ungainly figure, the mel- 
ancholy face, the clear carrying .voice, the 
few awkward gestures. I had been 
accustomed to the dramatic and impas- 
sioned oratory of Heriry Ward Beecher. 
I was an admirer, not of the principles, 
but of the perfect literary finish of .Wen- 
dell Phillips’s rapier-like conversations 
with his audiences. I listened to a speech 
that night as passionless but also as con- 
vincing as a demonstration in Euclid’s 
geometry, as clear and cogent, but also as 
absolutely without oratorical ornament of 
any description. . So much, with some 
cffort, I recall:. Butno effort would enable 
me ever to forget the new impulse which 
that great personality imparted to my 
youthful imagination. From that moment 
I, who before that time had been a Seward 
Republican, became an enthusiastic Lin- 


. coln . Republican, and have stayed © con- 
verted ever since. 


Subsequent study of 
his life and writings has enabled me.to ana- 
lyze the then — impression which 
499 
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he produced on the young men of his 
generation. He was an embodied chal- 
lenge to the conscience of the Nation. 
He takes a place in American history 
which belongs to Amos in the history of 
the Hebrew people: like Amos, a son of 
the people; like Amos, with a plumb-line 
of righteousness by which he measured 
the institutions of his country ; like Amos, 
bringing every political question to the 
test, What is right ? and by that test insist- 
ing that all political questions should be 
determined. 

Various stofies are told, some historical, 
some legendary, to illustrate Abraham 
Lincoln’s faith in prayer offered to a God 
efficient in the affairs of this world. The 
first expression of such faith that I can 
find from Mr. Lincoln himself is in his 
address to his fellow-citizens of Springfield 
as he starts on his eastward journey to his 
first inauguration : ‘ I now leave not know- 
ing when or whether ever I may return, 
with a task before me greater than that 
which rested upon Washington. Without 
the assistance of that Divine Being who 
ever attended him I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in 
Him who can go with me and remain with 
you and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidently hope that all will yet be well. 
To His care commending you, as I hope 
in your prayers you will commend me, I 
bid you an affectionate farewell.” 

From this simple faith in the God who 
watches over nations as over individuals 
he never departed. Subsequent events 
only served to deepen and strengthen it. 
But in his earlier life, before burdens too 
heavy for him to bear alone had driven 
him to look for help to the Helper of men, 
Mr. Lincoln was an agnostic. He wrote 
in his youth an essay against Christianity, 
which, fortunately for his reputation, a wise 
friend threw into the fire. But if that is 
the only indication of an anti-Christian 
faith, there is no indication in his youth 
of any religious faith, Christian or other. 
Says Mr. Herndon: “Mr. Lincoln had 
no faith. In order to believe he must see 
and feel and thrust his hand into the place: 
He must taste, smell, or handle before he 
had faith or even belief.”” Mr. Herndon’s 
estimate is confirmed by that of Lincoln’s 
wife. ‘Mr. Lincoln,” she says, “ had no 
faith and no hope in the usual acceptation 
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of those words. He never joined a 
church ; but still, as I believe, he was a 
religious man by nature. . . . He first 
seemed to think about the subject when 
our Willie died, and then more than ever 
at the time he went to Gettysburg ; but 
it was a kind of poetry in his nature, and 
he was never a technical Christian.” 
What profounder religious faith than 
was expressed in Mr. Lincoln’s Spring- 
field speech Mrs. Lincoln looked for I do 
not know ; and what is meant by a tech- 
nical Christian I am not quite sure. But 
if Mr. Lincoln had in the early part of his 
life no faith and no hope, it is certain that 
from his earliest years he had a conscience. 
Whether it was inherited from his mother, 
or acquired by education, or received by 
a susceptible soul from that mysterious 
Being in whom we have our life, it cer- 
tainly dominated his whole nature and 
controlled his whole conduct. From his 
youth up he was known among his rough 
companions as “ Honest Abe.” They were 
accustomed to refer to him their contro- 
versies and accept his arbitrament, gener- 
ally without question. If ever there is a 
time in the life of man when his con- 
science takes the second place and his 
passion comes to the front, it is when he 
is in love. I think Abraham Lincoln’s 
letter to Mary Owens in 1837 is a unique 
specimen in love literature, of love-making 
by conscience : “I want in all cases to do 
right, and most particularly so with women. 
I want at this particular time, more than 
anything else, to do right with you; and 
if I knew it would be doing right, as I 
rather suspect it would be, to let you 
alone, I would doit. And for the purpose 
of making the matter as plain as possible, I 
now say that you can now drop the subject, 
dismiss your thoughts (if you ever had 
any) from me forever, and leave this letter 
unanswered, without calling forth - one 
accusing murmur from me. . . . Nothing 
would make me more miserable than to 
believe you miserable—nothing more 
happy than to know you were so.” He 
was a man of eager professional ambi- 
tions; but his notes prepared for a law 
lecture. in 1850, which was, so far as I 
know, never delivered, show that in his 
innermost thought his professional ambi- 
tions were subordinated to his conscience. 
“There is,” he says, “a vague popular 
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belief that lawyers are necessarily dis- 
honest. I say ‘ vague,’ because when we 
consider to what extent confidence and 
honors are reposed in and conferred upon 
lawyers by the people, it appears improb- 
able that their impression of dishonesty is 
very distinct and vivid ; yet the impression 
is common, almost universal. Let no young 
man using the law for a calling fora moment 
yield to the popular velief—resolve to be 
honest at all events, and if in your own 
judgment you cannot be an honest lawyer, 
resolve to be honest without being a law- 
yer. Choose some other occupation 
rather than one in the choosing of which 
you do in advance consent to be a knave.” 

Lincoln was a man of strong political 
ambitions ; but from the outset of his life 
his political ambitions were subordinated 
to his desire for public righteousness. In 
1836 he was running for the first time for 
office. His defeat then would have proba- 
bly been a permanent end to his political 
hopes. A Mr. Robert Allen had said 


that he was in possession of facts which if 
known to the public would destroy Mr. 
Lincoln’s prospects, but through favor to 
Mr. Lincoln he would not divulge those 


facts. Mr. Lincoln writes him: ‘No 
one has needed favors more than I, and 
generally few have been less unwilling 
to accept them ; but in this case favor to 
me would be injustice to the public, and 
therefore I must beg your pardon for 
declining it.” And then he adds: “The 
candid statement of facts on your part, how- 
ever low it may sink me, shall never break 
the tie of personal friendship between us.” 
It would be difficult to find a more strik- 
ing illustration of the dominating power of 
conscience than in this declaration than an 
act just to the public and destructive to 
the writer’s ambitions would not sunder 
the ties of friendship between the writer 
and thé man who had destroyed his politi- 
cal hopes. 

A year later, at twenty-eight years of 
age, Lincoln delivers a Lyceum address 
in Springfield. He warns the young 
men to whom he speaks of impending 
National peril. He fears no attack of 
foreign foe. “ As a nation of freemen,” 
he says, “we must live through all time, 
or die by suicide.” ‘The domestic peril 
which he fears is not intemperance, nor 
gambling, nor even slavery, but a lack of 
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conscience, a disregard of justice, “the 
growing disposition to substitute the wild 
and furious passions in lieu of the sober 
judgments of courts and the worse than’ 
savage mobs for the executive ministers 
of justice.” Tie is nominated. by the 
Republicans of Illinois against Stephen A. 
Douglas to be United States Senator. He 
prepares with care his speech of accept- 
ance and reads it to his friends. It opens 
with these pregnant sentences, since be- 
come famous in the political history of 
America: “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this Govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half 
slave, half free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved, but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or all the other.” His 
cautious friends protest. One calls it a 
fool utterance. Another says it is ahead 
of the times. A third argues that it would 
drive away a good many voters fresh 
from the Democratic ranks. Even his 
abolition friend, Herndon, doubts its wis- 
dom. “This thing,” replies Lincoln, 
“has been retarded long enough. The 
time has come when these sentences 
should be heard, and if it is decreed that 
I should go down because of this speech, 
then let me go down linked to the truth. 
Let me die in the advocacy of what is 
just and right.” In his subsequent debate 
with Douglas he nails this flag to the mast 
and keeps it flying there. “The real 
issue is whether slavery is right or wrong. 
That is the issue that will continue in this 
country when these poor tongues of 
Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent. 
It is the eternal struggle between two 
principles, right and wrong, throughout 
the world. They are the two principles 
which have stood face to face from the 
beginning of time and will ever continue 
to struggle.” 

Such was the man who came to New 
York and in this hall forty-nine years ago 
issued his challenge to the sleeping con- 
science of the city. He was in the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Nation, the 
Corinth of America. lll its life was cen- 
tered in and dominated by its commercial 
interests. Its great religious societies and 
its most influential pulpits, with a few 
notable exceptions, were silent respecting 
the wrong of slavery. Cotton was king; 





and New York was his capital. Nowhere 
more than in New York was compromise 
popular and uncompromising hostility to 
slavery abhorrent to popular sentiment ; 
nowhere more than in New York might 
the woe have been pronounced against 
those that close their eyes that they may 
not see, their ears that they may not hear, 
and their hearts that they may not feel, 
lest they should be converted. Even the 
most radical anti-slavery journal in the 
city damned the Western orator with faint 
praise. With a moral courage rarely ex- 
ceeded, though happily not without fre- 
quent historic parallels, Abraham Lincoln 
in this city and to this audience reissued 
his challenge to the conscience of the 
Nation. “ If slavery,” he said, “is right, 
we cannot justly object to its sovereignty, 
its universality. If it is wrong, they can- 
not justly insist upon its extension, its 
enlargement. All they ask we could 
readily grant if we thought slavery right. 
All we ask they could as readily grant if 
they thought it wrong. Their thinking it 
right and our thinking it wrong is the 
precise fact upon which depends the 
whole controversy.” In that issue, so 
stated, compromise was impossible. 

The slavery question seems so simple 
to us now; but it was not simple to the 
men of that generation. Let us go back 
and attempt to conceive it as it appeared 
to them. The year 1620, which saw the 
Pilgrim Fathers landing on Plymouth 
Rock, saw a vessel of slaves landing on 
the Virginia coast. For nearly two hun- 
dred years slavery existed in every State 
in the Union except Massachusetts, and 
some citizens of Massachusetts engaged in 
the slave trade. Partly from moral, partly 
from economic, reasons, it was gradually 
abolished in the Northern States. But 
the invention of the cotton gin created a 
greatly increased demand for cotton, and 
the greatly increased demand for cotton 
created a greatly increased demand for 
negro labor, and this gave slavery a new 
life in the Southern States. It was first 
regretted, then excused, then justified, 
finally glorified. Other causes tended to 
promote radical differences between North 
and South, but they would easily have been 
overcome had it not been that slavery 
existed in one section and not in another. 
For a while a line was drawn across the 
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continent, and an agreement was reached 
that south of that line slavery should 
never be interfered with, north of that 
line the territory should remain forever 
free. The abolition of this compromise 
in 1854 opened Northern territory to 
slavery and threw the whole country into 
a ferment of passion and panic. In the 
light of subsequent history arguments do 
not seem even specious now that seemed 
forceful then. They were such as these: 
Slave labor is necessary to cotton, and 
cotton is necessary to the world. Slaves 
have been made property, and interfer- 
ence with slavery is a violation of vested 
rights. Slavery is recognized by the Con- 
stitution ; to interfere with slavery is to 
violate a solemn compact and to rend 
asunder the most sacred document ever 
written by human hands. Slavery is jus- 
tified by patriarchal example, by Old 
Testament laws, and by Noah’s curse of 
Canaan and his descendants ; to demand 
its abolition is to deny the Bible and 
attack the foundations of religion. The 
continued agitation of the slave question 
destroys business prosperity, paralyzes 
industry, threatens the destruction of the 
Union, the last hope of democracy upon 
the earth; against such disastrous conse- 
quences the imaginary welfare of three 
million black men is not for an instant to 
be weighed. Thus economics, the rights 
of property, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Old Testament laws, the spirit 
of patriotism, re-enforced by the inertia 
miscalled conservatism, were all combined 
in the endeavor to prohibit agitation of 
the slavery question. Eloquently did Mr. 
Lincoln sum up the condition of the negro 
in a speech delivered in Springfield a year 
before his nomination to the United States 
Senate : 


All the powers of the earth seem rapidly 
combining against him. Mammon is after 
him, ambition follows, philosophy follows, 
and the theology of the day is fast joining 
the cry. They have him in his prison-house ; 
they have searched his person and left no 
prying instrument with him. One after an- 
other they have closed the heavy iron doors 
upon him, and now they have him, as it were, 
bolted in with a lock of a hundred keys, 
which can never be unlocked without the con- 
currence of every key; the keys in the hands 
of a hundred different men, and they scat- 
tered to a hundred different and distant 
places; and they stand musing as to what 
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invention, in all the dominions of mind and 
matter, can be produced to make the impos- 
sibility of his escape more complete than it is. 


In the confused and vehement conflict 
of passions and opinions which only the 
pen of a Carlyle would be adequate to 
portray, there emerged two parties, both of 
which justified the abolition of the Mis- 
souri Compromise and the opening of 
Northern territory to the incursion of slav- 
ery. One of these parties in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1860 was represented by 
Breckinridge, the other by Douglas. The 
first demanded the Constitutional right to 
carry their slaves as property into every 
State in the Union. Robert Toombs, of 
Georgia, boasted that he would call the roll 
of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill 
Monument. The famous Dred Scott de- 
cision, that a slave was not converted into 
a free man by being carried into free ter- 
ritory, gave apparent if not real support 
to the Constitutional argument of the 
Breckinridge wing. The other party did 
not claim that slavery must go, but only 
that it might go, into Northern territory. 
As a compromise between North and 
South, Stephen A. Douglas invented the 


doctrine which his friends called popular 
sovereignty and his enemies squatter sov- 
ereignty ; the doctrine that the people of 
any State might determine whether it 
should be a free or a slave State when 


they framed its constitution. To both 
these doctrines Mr. Lincoln brought the 
plumb-line of practical righteousness. His 
answer to the Dred Scott decision was : 
“Tt is singular that the courts would 
hold that a man never lost his right to his 
property that had been stolen from him, 
but that he instantly lost the right to him- 
self if he was stolen.” His answer to 
popular sovereignty was equally terse and 
equally unanswerable: “ The doctrine of 
self-government is right, absolutely and 
eternally right. . . . But when the white 
man governs himself, that is self-govern- 
ment ; but when he governs himself and 
also governs another man, that is more than 
self-government ; that is despotism.” 

And his answer to all the defenses of 
slavery, economic, philosophic, humani- 
tarian, and religious, was summed up in an 
appeal to consciousness that might have 
been derived from Darwin’s ‘“ Emotions 
in Animals and Man,” if that book had 
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then been written. He says: “ The ant 
who has toiled and dragged a crumb to 
his nest will fiercely defend the fruit of 
his labor against whatever robber assails - 
him. So plain is it that the most dumb and 
stupid slave that ever toiled for a master 
does know that he has been wronged. 
So plain is it that no one, high or low, ever 
does mistake it, except in a plainly selfish 
way; for, although volume upon volume 
is written to prove slavery a very good 
thing, we never hear of the man who 
writes to tell the good of it, being a slave 
himself.” 
And yet Mr. Lincoln was not an abo- 
litionist. Not because he was less just, 
but because he was more just; because 
he recognized rights which the abolition- 
ists did not recognize, and insisted upon 
duties which they ignored. The abolition- 
ists declared that slave-holders, slave-trad- 
ers, and slave-drivers “are a race of 
monsters unparalleled in their assumption 
of power and their despotic cruelty.” 
Never did Mr. Lincoln utter a word of 
bitterness or hate against the slave-owner. 
“TI have,” he said, “‘no prejudice against 
the Southern people. They are just what 
we would be in their situation. If slav- 
ery did not now exist among them, 
they would not introduce it. If it did 
now exist among us, we should not 
instantly give it up.” The abolition- 
ists declared that the existing Constitution 
of the United States “is a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell.” Mr. 
Lincoln believed in that Constitution, hon- 
ored the men who framed it, solemnly 
swore to support it, and laid down his life 
in maintaining that solemn oath. The 
abolitionists demanded “ immediate, un- 
conditional emancipation.” One of Mr. 
Lincoln’s first acts in going to Congress was 
to propose a bill for the gradual emancipa- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
with compensation to the slave-owners ; 
and one of his last acts, before reluctantly 
consenting to issue an emancipation proc- 
lamation as a war measure, was to secure 
from Congress a pledge of National 
co-operation with the slaveholders of the 
loyal States, if they would consent to 
gradual emancipation with compensation. 
The abolitionists proclaimed as a funda- 
mental principle, “No union with slave- 
holders.” Mr. Lincoln, in the midst of 
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the Civil War, wrote to Horace Greeley: 
“. . . If 1 could save the Union without 
freeing any slaves I would do it, and if I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves I 
would do it, and if I could save it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone I would also 
do that.” Lincoln was not an abolitionist : 
because he had charity for the slaveholder 
for whom the abolitionist had no charity ; 
because he honored the Constitution which 
the abolitionists denounced; because he 
used every endeavor to persuade the 
Nation to assume its share of responsibility 
for slavery and its share of the burden 
involved in emancipation, from which the 
abolitionists endeavored in vain to escape ; 
and because he endured four as sad years 
as ever have fallen to the lot of any man, 
in order that he might save the Union 
which the abolitionists wished to destroy. 
And yet to the principle, No further ex- 
tension of slavery on American soil, he 
gave himself with uncompromising conse- 
cration. For that principle he hazarded 
his own political fortunes, the fortunes of 
his party, and the life of the Nation. To 
all remonstrances urging compromise upon 
him after his election, his answer was the 
same: “ On the territorial question—that 
is, the question of extending slavery under 
national auspices—I am inflexible.” 

I have said that the slavery question 
was one phase of the labor question. So 
said Mr. Lincoln nearly half a century ago. 
“The existing rebellion,” he wrote to a 
Committee from the Working Men’s 
Association of New York, “is in fact a 
war upon the rights of all working people.” 
To what conclusion would his principles 
and his spirit lead upon the Labor Ques- 
tion as it is presented to us in our times? 

We may be sure that he who never 
denounced the slaveholder, who never 
did anything to intensify the profound ire 
of South against North or North against 
South, would enter into no class war, 
would never denounce the rich to the poor 
or the poor to the rich. He who told the 
farmers of Wisconsin that the reason why 
there were more attempts to flatter them 
than any other class was because they 
could cast more votes, but that to his 
thinking they were neither better nor 
worse than other people, would never 
flatter the mechanic class to win for him- 
self or his party a labor vote. He who 
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in 1864 held with workingmen that “the 
strongest bond of human sympathy out- 
side of the family relation should be one 
uniting all working people of all nations 
and tongues and kindreds” would not 
condemn labor unions. He who at the 
same time said to them, Let not him who 
is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, would have condemned all 
lawless acts of violence whether against 
the employer of labor or the non-union 
laborer who is employed. He who thanked 
God that we have a system of labor where 
there can be a strike—a point where the 
workingman may stop working—would 
not deny this right to the workingman of 
to-day. He who said in 1860, “I don’t 
believe in a law to prevent a man from 
getting rich, and I do believe in allowing 
the humblest man an equal chance to get 
rich with any one else,” would have found, 
not in war upon the wealthy, but in equal 
opportunity for all, the remedy for social 
and industrial inequalities. He who con- 
demned the mudsill theory, the theory 
that labor and education are incompatible 
and that “a blind horse upon a tread- 
mill is a perfect illustration of what a 
laborer should be, all the better for being 
blind so that he could not kick under- 
standingly,” would be the earnest advo- 
cate of child labor laws and industrial 
education. He who argued that “ As the 
Author of man makes every individual with 
one head and one pair of hands, it was prob- 
ably intended that heads and hands should 
co-operate as friends, and that that particu- 
lar head should direct and control that 
pair of hands,” would believe in co-opera- 
tion between labor and capital, leading on 
to the time when laborers should become 
capitalists and all capitalists should become 
laborers. He who held in 1854 that “ The 
legitimate object of government is to do 
for the people what needs to be done, but 
which they cannot by individual effort do 
at all or do so well for themselves,” would 
neither believe in the night-watchman 
theory of government which allows it to 
do nothing but police duty, nor in the 
socialistic theory of government which 
leaves nothing for individual effort to do 
for itself. 

Two solutions of the fabor problem 
present themselves in our time for our 
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acceptance. One is capitalism, or the 
wages system: that a few shall always own 
the tools and implements with which indus- 
try is carried on; these are capitalists ; and 
that the many shall always carry on the 
industry with these tools and implements 
for wages paid by their owners. This 
makes the mass of men always wage 
laborers, dependent upon a few. The 
other is State Socialism: that the govern- 
ment shall own all the tools and imple- 
ments of industry, and allot to the various 
members of the community their respec- 
tive industries and compensations. This 
makes all individuals wage-earners em- 
ployed by an organization, the city, State, 
or Nation, in the control of which it is 
assumed all will share. Neither of these 
solutions would Mr. Lincoln have accepted. 
Neither of these solutions did he accept. 
No solution would he have accepted which 
made the workingman, whether he works 
with brain or with hand, a perpetual wage- 
earner fixed in that condition for life, and 
forever dependent for his livelihood upon 
any employer, whether private or political. 
He did not believe in a perpetual employ- 
ment of the many by a few capitalists ; he 
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would not have believed in a perpetual 
employment of all by one capitalist—the 


State or the Nation. He believed in a 
fair field and an open door through which 
Bevery workingman may become a capi- 
talist, every wage-earner may become his 
own employer. 

In his first annual message Lincoln 
stated with great clearness his solution of 
the labor problem. ‘To that statement he 
attached such importance that he repeated 
it two years and a half later in his letter 
to the Working Men’s Association of New 
York. The importance he attached to 
this statement of his faith justifies my 
reading it at some length: 

“Labor is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capitalis only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior 
of capital, and deserves much the higher 
consideration, Capital has its rights, which 
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are as worthy of protection as any other 
rights. Nor is it denied that there is and 
probably always will be a relation between 
labor and capital producing mutual bene- 
fits. The error is in assuming that the 
whole labor of the community exists within 
that relation. . . . There is not of neces- 
sity any such thing as the free hired 
laborer being fixed to that condition for 
life. Many independent men everywhere 
in these States a few years back in their 
lives were hired laborers. The prudent 
penniless beginner in the world labors for 
wages awhile, and at length hires another 
new beginner to help him. This is the 
just and generous and prosperous system 
which opens the way to all—gives hope 
to all, and consequently energy and prog- 
ress and improvement of condition to all.” 

Many years ago I delivered an address 
to a deaf and dumb audience. The con- 
gregation fixed their attention upon the 
interpreter at my side. They looked at 
him. Through him they heard me. My 
ambition this afternoon has been to efface 
myself and bid you listen to the invisible 
orator who stands by my side with his sad 
face, his resolute conscience, his human 
sympathies, and his simple, sincere Eng- 
lish. What, if you could hear him, he 
would say would be, I think, what he said 
in 1860 to the capitalists and working- 
men of New Haven: 

“TI am rot ashamed to confess that 
twenty-five years ago I was a hired laborer 
mending rails, at work on a flatboat— 
just what might happen to a poor man’s 
son, I want every man to have the 
chance—and I believe a black man is 
entitled to it—in which he can better his 
condition, when he may look forward and 
hope to be a hired laborer this year and 
the next, work for himself afterward, and 
finally to hire men to work for him. That 
is the true system. . . . Then you can better 
your condition, and so it may go on and 
on in one ceaseless round so long as man 
exists on the face of the earth.” 

This is Abraham Lincoln’s solution of 
the labor problem. 





PUBLIC OPINION 


In making a rejoinder to 
ex-Mayor Phelan’s reply to 
my article “ Dismembering 
Your National Park,” I hardly know where 
to begin in dealing with its statements of 
fact and of inference. Perhaps it will be 
easiest to take them in the order in which 
they are made. 

1. A great point is made that I speak of 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley “from hearsay.” 
The hearsay is the testimony of photographs, 
of which I have twenty, and that of many 
visitors—John Muir, W. E. Colby, Secretary 
of the Sierra Club, Professors Bade and 
Leconte, Miss Harriet Monroe, Edmund A. 
Whitman, Alden Sampson, Carter P. Pome- 
roy, and many others, all of whom have 
camped in the Valley. The wrong inference 
is that I cannot speak from knowledge on 
the main question. But I save visited the 
Tuolumne meadows and river gorge as far 
as the mill-wheel cataract and other parts 
of the watershed coveted by San Francisco. 

But if I am to be put out of court because 
I have not seen this glorious valley, what 
about Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Garfield, who 
gave it away without going from San Fran- 
cisco to see this “ immediate jewel ” of nature? 

2. “ By implication,” says Mr. Phelan, “ he 
also makes it appear that the watershed of 
the Hetch-Hetchy embraces the famed Yo- 
semite Valley.” I deny the statement in toto 
and confidently appeal to my article. Even 
if I had misstated the fact, the map accom- 
panying The Outlook’s editorial would have 
set the reader right. 

3. The idea that because Hetch-Hetchy is 
“not unique” objection should not be made 
to its destruction is ridiculous. With certain 
likenesses among many, each valley has its 
special beauties. Mr. Garfield’s theory that 
this valley is less to be considered because 
the Yosemite Valley eighteen miles away is 
of grander proportions would lead him to 
say: “ Do not look at that exquisitely beauti- 
ful woman ; in the next room there is another 
one equally beautiful and taller”! Is the 
Matterhorn to be ignored because of the 
pre-eminence of Mont Blanc? 

4. But Hetch-Hetchy is “accessible over 
difficult trails about three months in the year, 
and few ever visit it.” John Muir and I 
camped out at a much higher altitude at the 
Tuolumne Meadows in the last week of May, 
and I am told that the region is often access- 
ible till November. But if the trails were 
improved, the overflow of Yosemite Valley 
would pour into Hetch-Hetchy. 

5. Again, Mr. Phelan says: “ The State of 
California freely ceded this valley [the Yo- 
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semite] to the Federal Government. .., 
California would not countenance the dese 
cration of any of its scenery.” Does not 
Mr. Phelan know that California’s neglect 
and mismanagement of the Yosemite Valley 
was for years a National scandal, and that 
the recession was brought about under great 
popular pressure? Indeed, one of the pu- 
poses of Mr. Muir and myself in setting on 
foot the project for the surrounding Nz 
tional Park was to give the State an object 
lesson of proper care by the Government, and 
thus bring about recession. And this was 
exactly the course of events. 

6. “Sooner or later,” says Mr. Phelan of 
the Hetch-Hetchy, “it would have fallen 
into private hands.” Really, this sounds like 
an Aisop fable. The hungry wolf must have 
the child lest it fall into the clutches of the 
house-dog. 

7. Mr. Phelan cannot be pardoned for say- 
ing that I am “ misled by hearsay evidence’ 
in stating that “ the local company can develop 
109,000,000 gallons of water near by San 
Francisco.” What I did say was that three 
distinguished experts—Heuer, Grunsky, and 
Davidson—have said that the company could 
“expand its present territory to about 
109,000,000.” I have seen the published 
statements to that effect of Messrs. Heuer 
and Grunsky, and am informed by directors 
of the Sierra Club that Mr. Davidson is of 
the same opinion. Mr. Grunsky is the chief 
advocate of the Hetch-Hetchy scheme. 

8. Mr. Phelan says that the Public Lands 
Committee of the House—“ after a patient 
and full hearing—has favorably reported the 
bill.” This is misleading. To be specific, 
the vote was 8 to 7 in a committee of 1?. 
One member did not vote, and one was 
absent, and he has since signed a minority 
report. So really the Committee stands 8 to 
8, with one not voting. 

9. “ The only question,” says Mr. Phelan, 
“is the conversion of Hetch-Hetchy Meadow 
into a crystal-clear Lake—a natural object of 
indeed rare beauty.” In the first place, the 
Valley is more than a meadow, it is a bear 
tiful combination of meadow, grove, and 
stream—so beautiful that when the covetous 
supervisors who went up to see it first caught 
glimpse of it they threw up their hands in 
admiration, and acknowledged that some 
thing was to be said for the “ sentimentalists.” 
Now Mr. Phelan holds that all Sierra valleys 
are alike, but that the lake would be rare. 
On the contrary, there is great similarity in 
lakes, especially inside their periphery, while 
the detail of valleys is full of individual 
variety. The valley is needed to comprehend 
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the cliffs, Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
elder, once said that the beauty of the 
Sierra gorges consisted not merely in their 
great proportions, but in the contrast between 
the severity of their granite heights and the 
idyllic gentleness of their floors, partly 
forested and partly in meadows. But every 
tree and bush in Hetch-Hetchy must be 
destroyed. Even if costly trails were cut in 
the granite, one could not camp on them, and 
the wonderful beauty of the present valley 
would be gone. 

10. Mr. Phelan says: “ The patrol of the 
watershed will protect it for beauty and from 
fire loss and defilement. It will be made 
accessible by good roads.” Ex-Governor 
Pardee, of California, is more candid than 
Mr. Phelan, and admits that the public must 
be excluded, as, of course, it must if a water 
supply is to be had on modern sanitary 
theories. Once confide the interest of the 
public to the discretion of San Francisco 
and it will snap its fingers at the “ senti- 
mentalists,” as was done in the Yosemite 
Valley in the old scandalous days. 

11. “ Why deplore the loss of a mosquito 
meadow ?” says Mr. Phelan, who may be one 
of the guardians of the public interest in the 
Park. The mosquito is not unknown in the 
Yosemite itself, as in many other spots of great 
scenic beauty, and the “ mosquito meadow ” 
happens to be one of the five or six greatest 
natural monuments in the United States! 
To help save it from destruction hundreds of 
lovers of nature have been pouring in upon 
Representatives and Senators the . inost 
earnest appeals. Against San Francisco are 
thousands of Californians. The press of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena is in full opposition. 
A dozen associations, with headquarters in 
Boston, New York, Harrisburg, Chicago, 
Portland, Seattle, and San Francisco, in- 
cluding the National California Association 
of New York, have passed resolutions 
against the desecration. Let this good work 
go on, so that the hands of California’s grand 
old man John Muir may be upheld in this 
fight for his imperial State, for the whole 
people, and for future generations. 

New York City. R. U. JOHNSON. 


THE HETCH-HETCRY The editorial article in 
VALLEY your issue of February 
ANOTHER REPLY 13 upon Hetch-Hetchy, 
as well as Mr. Phelan’s letter, requires a few 
corrections in the statement of facts. This 
can best be done in the language of Mr. 
Herbert Parsons, a member of Congress 
from New York City, in his report to Con- 
gress on this matter as a member of the 
Committee on Public Lands. Mr. Parsons’s 
renort, which is a long one, shows that he has 
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given the subject ¢ateful study, and his high 
standing lends weight to his report. He 
quotes Mr. John Muir as saying: “ Except- 
ing only Yosemite, Hetch-Hetchy is the most 
attractive and wonderful valley within the 
bounds of the great Yosemite National Park, 
and the best of all the camp grounds.” 

Mr. Parsons goes on to say: “ San Fran- 
cisco is in an enviable situation for water 
supply. It has all the Sierras with their 
mountain snows and lakes to draw upon. 
There are no less than sixteen different 
systems.” 

Of the Spring Valley Water Company he 
says: “ The (four per cent) bonds are now 
only selling at 83. For the past seven years 
the stock has averaged less than two per 
cent annually in dividends. Under the Con- 
stitution of California the rates of the Com- 
pany are fixed by the Board of Supervisors 
(of the City). Since 1902 there has been a 
constant row over this. The rates fixed$by 
the Supervisors have in each case been 
enjoined by the courts. The Yosemite 
National’ Park, however, should not be used 
as a bludgeon to browbeat the Spring Valley 
Water Company into naming a lower price 
than it is fairly entitled to receive.” 

These quotations, which state the facts, 
would indicate that perhaps you have quoted 
Mr. Garfield incorrectly, and that what he 
really said was that the city has the water 
company “ by the throat,” which seems to be 
more nearly the fact. 

After enumerating and describing a num- 
ber of other valuable sources of supply, he 
says: 

The real difficulty with San Francisco is that it does 
not wish to consider any other supply. The others 
mhight cost more. San Francisco has the right of emi- 
nent domain. The fact of the matter fis that San 
Francisco, having its eye on Hetch-Hetchy, has not 
thoroughly investigated other systems. 

Certainly the Federal Government is not bound to 
give up'to San Francisco two-fifths of a National Park 
simply because it is cheaper. Why is it cheaper? It 
is cheaper because, having been made a National 
Park, it has not been possible for private interests to 
file upon the water in the same manner that they 
could have if there had not been a National Park. 
Had private interests been allowed to file upon the 
water, San Francisco would not have thought of going 
to Hetch-Hetchy any more than to any other place. 
It would have chosen the place that it most cheaply 
could have condemned. It goes to Hetch-Hetchy 
mainly because it is the cheapest. Hetch-Hetchy is 
the cheapest because it belongs to all the people 
instead of to some of the people. It has been pre- 
served and made cheap because the purpose was to 
use it as a National Park. Having been made cheap 
in that manner, San Francisco now desires to use it 
for itself by spoiling the very purpose which has made 
it cheap. ’ 

And he closes his report by saying: 


Unwilling though I would be to deny to San Fran- 
cisco and the other cities on the Bay of San Francisco 
the use of Hetch-Hetchy if it was essential as a stor 
age reservoir for a municipal water_supply, a condi- 
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tion that seems not to exist, unless it be that it is 
essential because it can be got from the Federal 
Government for next to nothing, I believe that we 
owe it to all the people to preserve Hetch-Hetchy un- 
interfered with, for the use and enjoyment of all the 
people, and to carry out the policy intended when it 
was included within the boundaries of the Yosemite 
National Park. 

I would suggest that the city does not help 
its cause by such statements as are found in 
Mr. Phelan’s letter when he says that “ Mr. 
Johnson is misled by hearsay evidence” in 
stating. that the local company can develop 
109,000,000 gallons of water near by San 
Francisco. Mr. Phelan should also have 
stated that this “hearsay” comes from his 
own City Engineer, who is supported by 
Colonel Heuer, United States Government 
Engineer in San Francisco. And when he 
says it would legitimately cost $40,000,000 to 
give San Francisco a water supply from the 
Sierras, he should also have stated that his 
own City Engineer gave this figure as an 
estimate of the entire water system, including 
a completé distributing system within the 
city limits, with reservoirs, and that the cost 
of the Sierra part of the system is only 
$18,000,000. 

This bill has been reported to Congress by 
a vote of 9 to 8 in the Committee, but in the 
majority is a member from California who, 
perhaps, is not entirely uninfluenced by local 
considerations, and one member who heard 


none of the testimony but gave the casting 
vote at the executive session. The Chair- 
man of the Committee and the Eastern mem- 
bers are all against the proposition of the city. 


EDMUND A. WHITMAN. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


At the present time, when 
so much is being said and 
done about the conservation of our natural 
resources, it is perhaps well to call attention 
to an alarming state of affairs in the Gulf 
States generally, and in Florida in particular. 
Florida is a bird paradise. Its almost trop- 
ical climate and ‘partial isolation, together 
with the wide diversity of conditions which 
it presents, have made it the home of multi- 
tudes of all kinds of birds, many of which 
are rarely or never found north of the State. 
Especially ideal surroundings are found for 
great “ rookeries ” of such gregarious species 
as the ibis, spoonbill, pelican, heron, and 
egret. Before the advent of civilization, 
with its attendant sportsmen and plumc- 
hunters, there were hundreds of these avian 
cities, with their thousands upon thousands 
cf inhabitants. Now, after years of cease- 
less and wanton persecution, the more plain- 
ly colored birds, such as the pelican, are 
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becoming very scarce, while the American’ 


egret, the snowy heron, and others whose 
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feathers have a market value have been sys- 
tematically hunted down until they are on 
the verge of extermination. Amid scenes of 
the utmost cruelty, the insatiable plumers 
have invaded the nesting. colonies, and from 
the parent birds torn the,coveted “ aigrettes,” 
leaving the young to starve slowly. 

Not once, until it was all but too late, did 
Florida raise her hand to stop this terrible 
destruction of her priceless inheritance. In 
1901 a protective law was passed, largely 
through. outside influence. The enforce- 
ment of this law is very lax, and convictions 
under it almost impossible. Birds all over 
the State are exposed to wanton slaughter 
by “sportsmen,” native and tourist, and the 
plume trade, stimulated by the high prices 
offered by dealers, still goes on. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has labored hard to give the birds 
the protection so sorely needed, and which 
the State did not provide. For a number of 
years, at considerable expense, it has fitted 
out patrol boats and paid for the services of 
wardens. In the summer of 1905 Guy Brad- 
ley, one of the first wardens appointed, was 
shot and killed by the plumers while mak- 
ing an arrest—a death he had long predicted 
for himself. The National Association en- 
gaged a lawyer to facilitate the workings of 
justice; but, though the persons concerned 
were known, no one was ever indicted. The 
Association now supports the widow and 
children of the unfortunate man. Recently 
came the news that another warden, Colum- 
bus G. McLeod, was missing. His patrol boat 
was found, blood-stained and sunk with sand- 
bags, and init his hat, with two long gashes in 
thecrown. The body, doubtless, was carried 
out to sea and will never be found. It isdan- 
gerous business to interfere with the honor- 
able industry of plume-hunting in Florida! 

Is it to be wondered at that the Audubon 
people are discouraged? The president of 
the National Association sums up the case 
as follows: “This Association has spent 
thousands of dollars in trying to preserve 
the birds of Florida, without any seeming 
result, as there are far less plume birds in 
the State than there were when Warden Guy 
Bradley was appointed. As we have already 
lost two wardens by violent deaths, it does 
not seem as though the Association were 
warranted in appointing any further war- 
dens, especially on the west coast, for the 
present at least; certainly not until the citi- 
zens of Florida awake to the value of birds 
as an asset of the State and establish a 
Game Commission in order to see that the 
bird and game laws are enforced.” 

Will the people of Florida sleep until it is 
too late? E. W. S. 
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Why Not Become a Pianist ? 


Here is the Piano that makes it possible 
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HAT is your relation to music? That of a hearer, or that 
of a performer? If you would obtain from music its supreme 
power to charm and entertain, you must learn to play yourself. 


The PIANOLA PIANO 


gives to every member of the family the skill of a great pianist. Not 
only can you play the most difficult music faultlessly, but you can put 
in your performance your own expression and feeling. 


None of the Pianola Piano’s imitators equals it in responsiveness 
and in its delicate musical effects. Vital advantages such as the Mert- 
ROSTYLE and THEMODIsT are found in 


CAUTION. Vo 20t make the mis- no other instrument and have won the 
take of supposing that 


all Piano-players are very much alike. highest praise from musicians who refuse - 
The genuine Pianola and Pianola j 1 4 4 

Plano’ are maihieaby TecaOm to consider other Piano-players seriously. 
Company. ‘These instruments have The only pianos containing the genuine Pianola are the 


by far the greatest prestige, the Weber (the choice of Paderewski), the Steck, the Wheelock 


largest sale and are the only ones Stuyvesant. Each dendunl sles 
that have been adopted generally by =-x 7 bee 


the leading educational institutions. THE AEOLIAN CO.APANY 
SEND FOR BOOKLET X. AEOLIAN HALL 362 Fifth Avenue § NEW YORK 
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“VIYELLA™ 


FLANNEL 


Endorsed by the leading dressmakers in America 
and Europe, and is worn by fashionable women for 


Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, 
Kimonos, Night Gowns, Etc. 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading retail 
stores in all the new Spring Color Combinations 


Solid Colors, Stripes, Tartan Plaids and 
Fancy Woven Effects 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


DOES NOT SHRINK 

















Would you have 


“> ‘A BLESSING ON YOUR HI 
\" day in the 


ear? 


5, ED.PINAUDS HAIR TONIC 





(Eau de Quinine) 


is of such superfine quality that it is a bless- 
ing to those who use it faithfully. Cultured 
people appreciate its superfine merits; it 
keeps the scalp in fine order and imparts 
an unusual attractiveness to the hair. Its 
gently stimulative quality and delicate odor 
make it a true delight, It is an indispen- 
sable preparation for the refined toilet. 

If you have never triéd this famous 
ED. PINAUD product, ask us for a 
testing sample. Write to-day, enclosing 
10c (to pay postage and packing). 


“% 4 PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 801 
i We ED. PINAUD BUILDING NEW YORK 


VG If You Are a Lover of Fine Toilet Water; Try ED:PINAUD 
Lilac ha es It is Endorsed by Sembrich, Scotti. 
Schumann-Heink.and Thousands of People Who Use It. 
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Good heating—quick renting 


The real reason back of many 
so-called renting bargains is usu- 
ally summed up in two words— 
poor heating—due to old-fashioned 
methods. The house not well 
heated is surely no home, and its 
value and rental shrink with each 
rapidly moving tenant. 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


are being increasingly demanded by thousands who insist on being comfortably, 
jm cleanly, and healthfully warmed, without the toil and trouble caused by old- 
fashioned heating methods. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will 
heat any building evenly and genially from top to bottom, and soon save enough in 
fuel, repairs, and household cleanliness to repay the cost of the outfit.. These out- 
fits for Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating do not rust out or 
wear out—hence are lasting, paying investments—far better than bonds at 6%. 
i [ae ; at : Whether you are “moving in” 
or “moving out,” whether 

landlord or intending builder, 

whether your building is OLD 

or new, farm or city, it will 

pay you well to investigate 

the particular merits of 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 

CAN Radiators. Tell us of 


building you wish to heat. 


A No. 17-3-W IDEAL Boiler and 300 A No, 3-22 IDEAL Bolier and 400 ft. of rt information 

ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN po apace 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing Ou - and catalog 
costing the owner $150, were ui the owner $206, were usedtoHot- (free) put you under no ob- 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. Water heat this cottage. ligations to buy. Write. to 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. da vices are most 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- y P now 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions favorable! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Wi, ite to Dept. 40 CHICAGO 
Public Showrooms and Warehouses in a large cities of America and Europe. 
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Foster’s IDEAL 
SPRING BEDS and 


Accident-Proof 


CRIBS 








A Dream of Luzury and Ease 


The chief element of a good bed is the spring. FOSTER’S 
IDEAL SPRING is the perfected result os uarter century’s 
inventive genius and constructive effort, and is built by special 
— and processes of which we own the exclusive patents. 

t gently yields to the pressure of the body in exact proportion 
to wage conforms to every curve, thus giving perfect support at 


all points, the essential feature of the perfect spring bed. It isa ACCIDENT 


“ double-decker ”—two springs in one ; does not roll to the center and 
never sags like woven-wire and other s rings. _A priceless boon to 
invalids ;a delightful luxury for all. Made either upholstered or plain. 


Extensively used by leading hotels,—its merits secure and retain 
patronage. 


This 
Trade Mark 
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Mother retires knowin 
baby’s safe in Foster’s Idea 
Crib. High sliding  sidey 
closely spaced spindle, 


woven-wire springs, patented 
rail fastener (on our crilt 
only) — guaranteed not 
break. Different styles 
prices. Enamelled white « 
colors. Write for free Cri 
booklet. 


Do not be deceived by imitations. Look for the brass name-plate on every 


Ideal Spring. Every furniture dealer and leading department store has or can get 
our goods. Insist upon them. Write for our free Sprin; booklet, ““ Wide A’ 
Facts About Sleep,” or our Crib booklet, mailed free with name of nearest dealer. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. GCO., eared t- PSS: 


” 1460 16th St., St. Mo. 


HARTSHORN SHADE. rOLLER' 


Bear the script name of Stewart Hartshorn on abel 
Wood Rollers Get “Improved,” no tacks required Tin Rollers 
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SEND FO TYLE 
| OR 1909 STYLE 
illustrating over 300 ori voueinel a pat- 
terns with color plates of interiors. 
It tells a quaint and interesting sto 
~ of how and where it is made. ‘This artistic and prac 
tical furniture can be secured of furniture merchants 
at exceedingly reasonable prices, and can be distin- 
guished by our tradem ~~ branded in the 
Style Book mailed free 
P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Dept. O. 





